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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
Send fer returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 











A Sky-Scraper 
Methodist Cathedral 

UR English brethren look askance at the methods of 
O American churches. The Christian World sees in 

“the sky-scraper cathedral” of Methodism in Chi- 
cago an evidence of the passing of the old idea of reii- 
gion—the religion that was a spiritual communion between 
man and his Maker, the religion which was humble and 
poor, and whose finest flower was the parish parson who 
trudged the roads in good weather and foul, ministering 
to the needy souls of his flock.” The Methodist Recorder 
is moved to recall the satire of Ian Maclaren aimed at the 
modern church: “The chief demand is a sharp little man 
with the gifts of an impressario, a commercial traveler, 
and an auctioneer combined, with the slightest flaver of a 
peripatetic evangelist. Instead of a study lined with grave 
books of divinity and classical literature, let him have an 
vfhce with pigeon-holes for his programs, circulars, and 
endless correspondence, and a telephone ever tingling, an:l 
keep books like a bank.” Why all this mawkish sentiment 
and airy satire because the methods of a vine-covered 
English country church do not apply in the Chicago loop? 
The methods of Wesley were new, unconvertional, and 
startling in his day, and he himself had to be urged on to 
new ways of working by his practical mother. For our 
part we rejoice and thank God for the Methodist sky- 
‘craper as an evidence, not that religion is passing away, 
lut that it is alive, active, and equal to the demands of the 
teeming life of a great metropolis. Always “a dream 
cometh with the multitude of business”; and it is the 
dream that redeems the business from brutality, rescues 
us from that unholy city where “heart treads on heart,” and 
ifts us into a vision of that city where there is no traffick- 
ing in human souls. Whether it be on the far frontier, or 


in the crowded loneliness of a vast city, Methodism shows 
in ever fresh ways its 
situations. 


genius for adaptation to new 


American Silence in 
International Affairs 

ISS MARY McDOWELL, head of the University of 

Chicago settlement in the stockyards district, has just 
returned from an extended visit in Europe, studying con- 
ditions among the people of the various lands from which 
immigration to America is most common. During her 
stay, she spent several days in attendance at the meetings 
of the league of nations in Geneva, and reports many inter- 
esting features of the work of that organization. In the 
circumstances imposed by limitation of its personnel, 
chiefly through non-participation of the United States in 
its activities, the league has been carrying on very impor- 
tant lines of activity. It has taken vigorous steps to re- 
press the white slave traffic in various European countries, 
and with notable results. It has returned more than half 
a million men to their homes from lands of exile and ex- 
patriation. It has put an embargo upon a considerable 
portion of the opium traffic which has devastated both 
Furope and Asia. It has limited and hopes to prohibit 
completely the private traffic in arms and munitions which 
has made possible no small proportion of the militaristic 
unrest and aggression in a number of the states of eastern 
Europe. One of the pathetic things chronicled by Miss 
McDowell is the fact that in sending for information from 
the different countries regarding conditions prevailing in 
relation to the above mentioned and other activities, time 
after time the documents of the league bore the record 
“No reply from the United States.” Surely this refusal to 
give information from official sources in our government is 
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not only a discourtesy to an international organization, but 
is a serious hindrance to the success of a great work in 
behalf of humanity. To be so sensitive to the very name 
of the league of nations that we cannot even answer cour- 
teously worded inquiries regarding prevalent conditions 
which the league is seeking to remedy is quite inconsistent 
with American traditions and American good will. 


“A Mystical Hanker After 
Something Higher”’ 


BOOK to take up and lay down and take up again 
A and again, for sheer joy in a good companion— 
humanly lovable, sanely American, and wistfully wise—is 
the Letters of Franklin Lane. It is aglow with a bright 
intelligence, and fragrant with the impress and atmos- 
phere of a wholesome and winsome personality. To many 
questions he reacted in the conventional American manner, 
but his spirit was so sweet and sound, and all through his 
life, as a kind of undertone, ran what he himself called “a 
mystical hanker after something higher”; and in that, too, 
he was typical of his countrymen, who are ever in quest 

] 


Ol a clear reign. 


us faith to explain and sustain their ro- 
bust and unconquerable optimism. He found refuge in 
work, in praise of which he writes in a manner worthy of 
Carlyle, without his acid, finding in it release from the 
haunting mystery of life and sérrow and longing. “Work 
for the things that life needs, for things that are illusions, 
for dead sea fruit, for ashes; work for a look at the stars, 
for the sense of things made happier for many men, for 
the lifting of from tired backs. Work—it is the 
order of the Supreme One.” Why is it that Americans 
are so feverishly active, and find so little joy in their work ? 
Why do so many fine minds and noble hearts just miss the 


loads 


finest thing of all, laboring against time, in a mood not 
hopeless but unhopeful, lest the night come when no man 
can work? What does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, its prizes and applause, and find himself still heart- 
hungry and saved from dismay only by a stoic sternness? 
Americanism Defined: 

An Outside View 


S OME weeks ago we noted in these pages the amazing 
title 

World Menace.” 
America, | he I 1 Times de °s two col by 
America, but the London imes devotes two columns to 
it, thoug! 


found in sn English booklist, “Americanism: a 
The book has not yet been published in 


‘ven to the editor of The Times the name of the 
author, W. T. Colyer, conveys no information. The thesis 
of the book is that the world must make choice between 
Americanism and bolshevism, between the United States 
and Russia. The object of the author in posing such an 
at least the workers 
of the world—to choose Russia. This he seeks to do, not 


alternative is to persuade the world 


by expounding the blessing of bolshevism, on which he is 
There 
follows a rather rabid indictment of American civilization, 
on the ground that it standardizes human beings, and that 
its standards fall below the average of civilized humanity 
elsewhere; and, further, that America seeks to impose its 
standards on all the world the rest of mankind. 
Americanism is defined as “a mixture of youthful extrava- 


silent, but by exposing the curse of Americanism. 


and 
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gance, arrogance, and adaptability,” resulting in a sham 
democracy, lack of real liberty, dollar-worship, lawless- 
ness, the control of opinion by an interested few, the own- 
ership of religion by capital, and a social mess made up of 
sickly sentimentalism and gross selfishness, the while 
Americans profess to be the chosen people of God and the 
leaders of the moral idealism of the world. In short, it is 
a very well written denunciation of America by a Marxian 
propagandist, and as such is worth what it is worth. The 
editor of The Times thinks it good for America to be told 
its sins, though he is hardly willing to say that there is 
“no health in us.” 


The Propaganda of 
Racial Prejudice 

HE anti-Japanese campaign in the United States has 

long had able journalistic defense in the Hearst 
tapers, but now the movie screen brings up reinforce- 
ments. “Pride of Palomar,” now showing at McVicker’s 
in Chicago, and doubtless in many other theaters through- 
uut the United States, is so obviously a campaign docu- 
ment that one wonders how it goes down the throats of 
the audience. This film is produced by the Cosmopolitan 
adiierence, a faithful pulpit can go far to undo the evils 
kept their agreements with the allies in Russia and in 
China and no good reason exists at the present time for 
keeping alive the anti-Japanese prejudice in the United 
States. Munition manufacturers, yellow journal vendors 
and similar interests would keep alive every kind of liate 
end fear. For the rest of us, well-being lies along the 
pathway of good faith and universal good-will. Where can 
the cause of universal brotherhood find a voice if not in 
the Christian journals and in the Christian pulpit? With 
three-fourths of this country interested in the church 
either through membership, contributions or other form of 
adherence, a faithful pulpit can go far to undo the evils 
that are wrought by an evil press propaganda. It was 
ireely prophesied at the end of the world war that the 
next great war would be upon the Pacific. The implica- 
tion of this suggestion was that there is inevitable enmity 
between Japan and the United States. The folly and sin 
of such a suggestion must be made apparent to everyone 
or some day we shall find ourselves in dire straits irom 
the machinations of the American war-lords, who are not 
one whit better than the war-lords of Germany. 


What is Right 
with the Church? 


HE November issue of The Modern Churchman, the 

organ of the modernist group of the church of Eng- 
land, has a most interesting article by the vicar of a country 
parish, telling how he made his church the center of 
community activity and enterprise, ar! he begins with this 
golden sentence: “The work of the clergyman is insignifi- 
cant only where the man is insignificant.”* It is arresting 
to read the titles of the books which he found most useful 
fer preparing special sermons in one month, such as 
Miller's “New Psychology and the Teacher,” Mac- 
Dougall’s “Race Degeneration,” Thompson’s “Control of 
Life,” Schweitzer’s “On the Edge of the Primeval Forest,” 
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Wells’ “Oxford and its Colleges,” and Popenoe’s “Applied 
Eugenics”—an astonishing list, as compared with the 
reading of a parson a generation ago. Accordingly, his 
methods were of a different kind, including a closer friend- 
ship and cooperation with the free churches in the parish, 
and with the Worker’s Education association; in fact, with 
every instrumentality for good in the community—making 
use of music, play, art, nature with creative insight and 
communal imagination. The entire neighborhood was 
transformed ; the parish church became a community church 
in a true sense, bringing people together without regard to 
denomination, not to make them Anglicans, but to make 
them Christian members of the community. The secret of 
it all is in the words: “Make the church the agent of 
great living ideals and aims. We talk of reunion; let us 
act it by being friends. Never yield to the temptation of 
proselytizing. That degrades religion. Let us proclaim by 
our methods that we serve the same Master and recognize 
our underlying unity. Christianity is a spirit, not simply 
an organization. We must be business like, no doubt, but 
our essential objective is the permeation of life with the 
spirit of Christ.” The article is entitled, “What is and 
what might be.” 


Do the Colleges Short 
Change the Churches 


RESIDENT W. O. Thompson, leader of America’s 
or school forces, is the author of the startling 
caption at the head of this editorial. He says of the col- 
leges: “They are prone to ask for financial assistance, for 
grants and endowments, and for other assistance of a 
varied nature. In return are the churches getting value 
received, or anything like a fair return on their invest- 
ment? It is not enough to adopt a pensive attitude in 


relation to religious knowledge.” A recent survey of Dis- 


ciples colleges seems to show thatt the colleges of that 
denomination are preeminent among Christian schools for 
Sut Dean 


W. E. Garrison of the Disciples Divinity House, punctures 


‘the amount of religious instruction being given. 


this apparent conclusion with the following observation, 
“The survey apparently did not discover the fact that the 
unique emphasis given to Bible study in Disciples colleges 
is largely because our ministerial training is chiefly con- 
ducted as undergraduate work in these colleges, and their 
curricula therefore include much professional work. ‘To 
compare them in this respect with colleges of denomina- 
tions which train their ministers in graduate schools is 
obviously meaningless. We suspect that the average non- 
ministerial student in a Disciple college does get more Bible 
study than the average student in other colleges ; at least we 
President 
Thompson suggests that tht apparent failure of the denomi- 


hope so, but the survey does not prove it.” 


national college in religious instruction is due to the lack of 
freedom in the classroom. The denominational college ordi- 
narily does not interfere with academic freedom save in 
religious instruction. In many church schools there is no 


honest quest for truth about religion but only propaganda 


favorable to a denomination. The truth-loving student 
turns away from propaganda with disgust. Therefore we 
have the astonishing phenomenon that often the most or- 
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thodox college has the fewest students taking courses to 
understand the nature of the Christian religion. The state 
universities are not allowed to teach religion at all, but on 
the edge of their campuses great schools of religion are 
growing up like those in Kansas, Missouri and Illinois, 
where a freedom not known in denominational colleges is 
being practiced. The denominational school must either 
be emancipated from the rule of creed-bound trustees, or 
it is doomed as a teacher of religion, and if it fails as a 
teacher of religion what distinctive function does it have 
as compared to state and other schools? 


The Supernatural 


HE Bible is the book of the supernatural. No one 
can rise from its careful reading without the convic- 
tion that the men who speak through its pages lived 

in a world which was ruled by laws more impressive and 
far-reaching than those which govern the mere phenome. 
na of the physical universe. They believed implicitly in a 
world of spiritual forces, and they were not mistaken. 
The fact that they also believed in miracles does not lessen 
the value of their larger faith. We may or may not share 
their views regarding the miraculous, but if we are plastic 
to the meaning of the greatest facts in life we can hardly 
tail to accept the reality of that vastly larger thing, the 
supernatural. 

Of course if by the term one signifies allegiance to the 
older dualism which underlay most of the discredited the- 
ology of the past, it becomes impossible to accord it hos- 
pitality. It is no longer of a double universe that we 
think, with its two compartments, lower and higher, one 
natural and the other supernatural. All life is one, and 
the very essence of meaning to the term universe is that 
it shall be universal and uniform in its laws. The concept 
ci the supernatural was originally a device of the school- 
men to describe the upper section of the world of being, in 
which the divine principle had immediate control. This 
distinguished it from the natural world of physical laws 
-nd human interests. The passing of this dualistic idea 
has left to us the choice between the total rejection of the 
supernatural, and its interpretation in the larger and more 
adequate sense. It is with this meaning that it is here 
employed. 

When so interpreted, as the universal reign of divine 
power in the world and in all the worlds, most men of the 
modern mind are believers in the supernatural. 
livine transaction. 
God’s laws. 


Life is a 
No experience is beyond the range of 
Every act of life has the value of eternity. 
itvery place on which we stand is aflame with the presence 
cf the Infinite, and is holy ground. Every hour is charged 
with destiny, and every day is a day of judgment. 

The men who wrote the most urgent sections of the 
Bible lived in this world of spiritual reality. To them God 
was imminent, present, real. They were not much con- 
cerned as to the manner in which they expressed this faith. 
At times they used the forms of speech which described 
God not only as personal but as visible and immediate in 
his contacts with men of like spirit. They were not hesi- 
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tant in their use of the most anthropomorphic expressions 
to make clear their sense of the closeness of deity to their 
lives and interests. They spoke of God as talking fa- 
miliarly with them. The picture is that of one man con- 
versing with another. This was both figure and reality. 
When the prophets affirmed that the word of the Lord 
came to them in definite terms, they were quite within the 
limits of fact as experienced by them. This was only the 
more reverent and audacious way of asserting that they 
were endeavoring with all their powers to give a true inter- 
pretation to the divine purposes for their day. 

The difference between them and us is that we are more 
reticent about claiming the divine guidance for our utter- 
ances. And yet the method of God is not different today 
trom that which prevailed in che past. In our time a 
church convention, after due consideration of qualifica- 
tions and opportunities, decides to send missionaries to 
some promising field, and on the minutes of the session it 
is recorded as an action of the body that has exercised its 
consecrated wisdom in the transaction. If the writers of 
the apostolic age had been chronicling the event, they 
would have written that the Spirit said to the church: 
Separate me these men for the work to which I have called 
them. Both records would be true, but the second would 
be in greater harmony with all the facts. We have not yet 
learned to write the story of the church or the proceedings 
ot Christian bodies in such vivid and vital terms. 

Historians record the fact that Columbus, impressed by 
many considerations of the opportunities and advantages to 
his country and to the world of an attempt to widen the 
ranges of commerce and religion, sailed out on his voyage 
of discovery, looking for new lands. If the writers of 
Genesis had been telling the story, they would have written 
that God said to Columbus, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred and from thy father’s house to a 
land that I will show thee; and I will make thy name 
great. And they would have been entirely right, for the 
journey of Columbus was as much a divine transaction as 
that of Abraham. It is only as men understand the part 
which God takes in all human affairs that they are com- 
petent to write the story of the race. 

It is not otherwise with the fascinating narrative of 
world building and progress. It can be put in terms chosen 
wholly from the vocabulary of modern science, with due 
attention to those processes which are observed today in 
the formation of planets and continents, and which are 
described in terms appropriate to the evolutionary inter- 
pretation. There may be no reference to any divine ac- 
tivity. And yet no description can exhaust the meanings 
and possibilities of the great unfolding of life. It was the 
belief of the men who wrought at the literary sources of 
our faith that God was implicit in the entire process, and 
we are of the same mind. We do not live in a godless uni- 
verse. The technique of the operation we are discovering 
by every fresh adventure in the realm of scientific investi- 
gation. But the fact of the divine workmanship is an ele- 
ment in the story which is evermore accepted as valid by 
the reverent student. It is merely a difference of empha- 
sis. The expert puts stress upon the physical laws and 
forces which he perceives working today to produce the 
result. He says nothing of God's part, because it is less 
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apparent than the material facts. But the man of faith, 
like the writers of the Bible, is convinced that God’s part 
is the more important, and he puts his emphasis at thar 
point. There is no controversy between the two. The 
world of the man of faith is a world of physical laws, but 
these laws are only ways in which God works, and the 
result is a supernatural universe, in which God has the 
last word. 

It is the privilege of all who are sensitive to the religious 
values of life to affirm with confidence their belief in the 
supernatural. By this they will not necessarily mean the 
miracles of the Bible. Those narratives will stand or fall 
in accordance with their credibility in the light of the 
science and criticism of the inquirer. But the reality of 
the divine presence and program in the world is not sub- 
iect to any of the limitations met in these lower realms. 
The man of this age may be less bold in affirming the 
divine cooperation with him, but he is not deceived as to 
the actual experience. He may not see, as did Elisha’s 
servant, the celestial help at hand in moments of trouble; 
but in his heart he knows that the mountains round about 
are full of the chariots of God. Moreover, in the final 
event he knows that the great miracles of the scriptures 
are true. He knows that God is evermore working, as 
Jesus said, in the creation of new heavens and new earth 
in Which shall dwell righteousness. He knows that the 
life of Christ is no fable old, or mythic lore, but the most 
real and the most marvelous fact in history, the incarnaticn 
of the life of God in terms of flesh and blood. He is not 
able to understand all the mystery of the victory of Jesus 
ever death, but he knows beyond all doubt that the early 
church built its faith on the assurance that the Master was 
alive forevermore, and that his presence and leadership is 
the vindication and pledge of the life that is life indeed. 

It is in these great assurances, far above the level of any 
works of wonder, that the faith of the Christian reposes. 
Hie knows but little of the universe as yet. Science is 
slowly and painfully spelling out the vast secrets of its 
inaking and destiny. But he knows that the most precious 
thing in it is the soul of man, that the achievement of 
likeness to the Lord is the supreme adventure, and that 
the power to attain this consummation is no human device, 
but the winning of the complete good through cooperation 
with the Master of all life. To be conscious of this 
achievement, at any point along the great ascent to perfec- 
tion, is to prove the ever-present power of the Highest, 
and to enjoy full proof of the supernatural. 


A Christmas Stocking 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
“SHE daughter of the daughter of Keturah spake unto 
me, saying, Grandpa, Christmas is coming. 
And I said, Already have I been reminded of that 


tact. 

And she said, I shall hang up my Stocking, and I know 
there will Le something in it from Grandpa and Grandma. 

And I have a suspicion that she is correct in her ex- 
pectation. 

Now when I was her age, I believed in Santa Claus, but 
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the children of this generation outgrow their illusions 
sooner than did we. And she hath given up Santa Claus 
for Grandpa, and it is not so bad a trade at that. 

And we sat and talked about the Christmas Stocking, 
and all that it shall hold. 

And I said unto Keturah, and likewise unto the daugh- 
ter of the daughter of Keturah: 

Life is a Christmas Stocking. It is long and deep. It 
vieldeth not all its riches at the first, but its benefits must 
be taken out at the top, one by one. The Bag of Candy 
in the toe, and the big red Apple in the top have between 
them all manner of good things, which must be taken out. 

We are all children, and we seek too often to live life 
all at once, but we cannot do it. The good God who giveth 
life unto us permitteth us to take out its joys and sorrows 
only one by one. They are not all alike, and some of the 
Prettiest are most Disappointing. The Little Woolly Sheep 
The 
Patent Top that singeth is so ingenious that it doth seldom 
spin. The gains of life bring with them their Inevitable 
Solemnities. 


that cryeth Ba hath a bellows that breaketh soon. 


The Stocking itself is not wholly gay in its 
Sut Christ- 
mas cometh and goeth, and other days come, and there 1s 
something always to pull out of the Stocking of life, and I 


color, and there be some who say it is black. 


BY THOMAS 


Dead Kingdoms 


HAT worth are empires and the pride of kings, 
The spell of courts and conquest’s tinseled fame? 

What can avail the glory of a name 

Far-echoed, borne aloft on magic wings? 

Where is proud Caesar now? His legions lie 

Fast-frozen to the tombs of things forgot; 

And Caesar, when his bones were left to rot 

Began his spirit-march to infamy. 

He slew his thousands in a gory flood, 

And countless millions curse his lordly might. 

He taught the world to war, and endless night 

Impends for Caesar and his men of blood. 

He built a kingdom, came to great renown, 

3ut Time and Love have torn his kingdom down. 


Witnesses 


re centuries, since Christ to earthland came, 
Are all aflame 
With his fair fame. 


unto 


that The nations that have fallen in decay 
In sad tones say, 


“His is the way.” 


In this dark age of turpitude and blight, 
Out from the night 
Shines clear His light. 
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have found much more that is glad than sorrowful. 
Wherefore do I say unto the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah, and unto all the sons and daughters of men: 
May joy be yours in the possession of great Christmas 
gift of Life. 
birthday as it were a Christmas, and the angels sing above 


For every man who is born hath his own 
him their song of welcome and good will. And every man 
hath his long Stocking of life, with its presents stuffed in, 
one upon the top of the other. Take life as it cometh, for 
there is no other way in which it can be taken. Thou canst 
rot take out life’s blessings from the farther end, nor hast 
thou strength or wit enough to rip them out of the middle. 
Take them patiently out of the top, and enjoy them, one 
by one. And if there be those that seem not joyful, even 
of them do thou make the best, for these have their value 
in the long Stocking of life’s Diversified Experiences, And 
on the day when gifts are numbered and exchanged, and 
faith is renewed in Santa Claus and his far scattered fam- 
ily, may yours be the full, rich joy of all the good and bless- 
ing which thou canst take out of what God hath stuffed 
into the Stocking for that day. 

Yea, and Keturah, who on this day gathereth her chil- 
dren and her children’s children about her, earnestly de- 
sireth for each one of you, a very Happy Christmas. 


CURTIS CLARK 


Life Is a Feast, They Say 
IFE is a feast, they say: 
Yet millions of people are born hungry and die 
hungry— 
And, dying, wonder why they ever had to live. 


Life is a feast, they say: 
Yet millions of women pass their years 
Without seeing a country road or a field of clover. 


Life is a feast, they say: 

Yet millions of children, having glutted their eyes before 
a bright-colored Christmas window, 

Must go home, heart-hungry, to a dark corner of a black 
wall, by Tenement Alley. 


Life is a feast, they say. 


Winter Harvest 


HEN summer days were here 
And earth was arched with blue, 
My heart was filled with fear, 
My head was crowned with rue. 


But now that winter reigns, 
Despoiled each flower and tree, 
I count the summer’s gains, 
And joy abides with me. 
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is the best for the country in which the missionary fabors, 
then the missionary is very likely to become, as he has in 
the commissioner for American intervention, 
American annexation, or perhaps of domestic revolution 
in more than half the It has been the French 
political protectorate of Roman Catholic missions in the 
fer east which more than anything else has brought these 
inissions into disrepute. The application of the principle 
of intervention for the protection of missionary work 
often eventuates in efforts to bring in the kingdom of God 
with a sword, and always delivers the missionary into the 
nands of the imperialist. The principle is jesuitical and 


past, a 


world. 


even mohammadanesque. 

| realize that I have reached a merely negative conclu- 
sion. It is not easy to state the positive corollary. It 
will always be difficult for an American to send back the 
slave to his master and to return the woman to her former 
place under the heel of her husband but such actions are, 
when viewed in their consequences, as the beatitudes them- 
elves when compared with the consequences of political 
intervention in the defense of every Chr&Stian minority. 


CHINA’S WELFARE 

Since the close of the war we have witnessed notable 
new efforts on the part of the churches to express the 
sentiments of American Christians in international affairs. 
Undoubtedly this comes in response to a popular demand, 
but it would appear that much of this effort has suffered 
from misdirection, At a critical stage in the proceedings 
of the international conference in Washington last winter 
when the American commissioners were seeking against 
heavy odds to approximate a little nearer to justice for 
China, the White House was snowed under with the me- 
In the 
tace of these petitions—there were no less than 11,642,685 


morials of church people demanding disarmament. 


of them—Japan, France and Great Britain took heart and 
stubbornly refused to make further concessions in favor 

China. They knew that even though the causes of 
future wars were not removed the American people were 
demanding disarmament and the President did not dare 
to return to his people empty handed. Within another 
twelve months comes a demand that the American gov- 
ernment intervene in the near east, and so harrowing were 


1 
the 
nie 


conditions which stimulated the demand that for the 
moment there was real danger that American protestant 
Christians would be stampeded to support this program. 
‘The dove of peace has grown spurs,” remarked a certain 
cynic. 

Meanwhile the congressional elections were coming on 
and the paramount issue was made to appear to be prohi- 
Was there any attention at all given to efforts to 
the 
senate 
constitutionally created body 
through which it that American public 
opinion would express itself on foreign affairs? In these 
recent efforts to make helpful contributions towards the 
solution of international tangles we believe that the Amer- 


bition. 
notably 
States 


American political institutions, 
intellectually 
all, is the 


was expected 


invigorate 


morally and effete United 


which, after 


ican church is attempting to reap where it has not sown 


and that the education of public opinion and of the 
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churches must go back to fundamental concepts, one of 
the most important of which is that the kingdom of God 
nas never been prospered by the armed intervention of one 
nation in the affairs of another. Furthermore, it is by no 
means always true that the government which restricts or 
refuses missionary liberty ought therefore to be over- 
thrown and replaced by one more hospitable to Christian 
converts and missions. 


A Great Scholar and Teacher 


By Edward Shillito 


FORGE BUCHANAN GRAY died without any 
warning at Oxford on November 3. He was at- 
tending a theological board when he suddenly fell 

from his chair and died. He was fifty-eight years of age 
and in the maturity of his powers so that the loss to 
British scholarship will be grave. Dr. Gray was without 
question one of our leading Hebraists; he had published 
classical commentaries upon Numbers and Isaiah; when 
Dr. Driver left his job unfinished, Dr. Gray took up the 
work; he had written also upon Hebrew names and upon 
the poetical rhythms in Hebrew; his little book upon “The 
Divine Discipline in Israel” was an admirable example of 
his power to handle his subjects, so that the unlearned 
could understand. He had indeed a rich harvest of pub- 
lished works. 

In Oxford every honor was given to Gray which it was 
in the power of the university to bestow. It could not 
liave chosen him to succeed Dr. Driver because that chair 
is reserved for scholars “in orders,” and Gray was trained 
for the Congregational ministry and remained in that call- 
ing to the end. But though the possibility of such an 
honor was denied to him, he ranked in Oxford among the 
really great scholars, and Oxford knows a scholar and 
honors him. There he spent all his days from the time 
when he came up from New Coilege, London, to Mans- 
field College, then in its early days. For thirty-one years 
he taught in his own college; to it he gave a devotion and 
loyalty beyond price. Among the many gifts for which 
that young foundation had reason to be thankful, was the 
service of this scholar who was great as a teacher as he 
was great in scholarship. 

But when some of us remember Gray, our teacher and 
friend, we know that there is much which will escape the 
public notices, and indeed any notices. Mansfield College 
is a young society still, and its men remain a body of 
friends with certain common meeting-places of memory to 
share. One such common joy was the friendship of Gray. 
Generations of us sat in his classroom; but the secret of 
Oxford does not lie in classrooms. There is often a rela- 
tionship between tutor and students quite unlike anything 
inerely formal. They work together as friends; they talk 
over subjects with complete frankness; they boat and play 
tennis and tarry late over their coffee—it was tea in this 
case—and when the hour to go down has come, they can 
always look forward to a welcome from their old friends 
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who remain on the spot. Such a welcome was always 
waiting in Gray's home. 

This was true in our day and remains true of Mansfield. 
\When I went up to Oxford, Gray was a comparatively 
new teacher; we were all of us young in those days; the 
college was young but already proud of its first-born and 
proud of its principal Fairbairn. We found ourselves 
members of a brotherhood, not separated into two groups, 
tutors and students, but united in the love of sacred learn- 
ing and in the desire to become ready for our calling. 

To us Gray became a true guide; he had a supreme 
devotion to the things that were true; he shirked no prob- 
lems; he had one purpose, to make us enter into an under- 
standing of the Bible which would not give way beneath 
cur feet. There was no gush or demonstrativeness in his 
{riendship; it was simple and unaffected and lasting. He 
lad a great fund of humor and was a sworn enemy of all 
that was pompous, or unreal. A more critical mind it 
would be difficult to meet; and yet there went with it a 
cenuine kindliness and an unfailing temper. We used to 
make fun of his way of dealing with a defective transla- 
tion, offered by one of us. “That’s very good, very good,” 
he would say in his jerky fashion, “but it’s quite wrong.” 
The service he did for generations of Mansfield men was 
inestimable. He was a critical conscience which bade us 
never seek for emotional side-tracks, but face the real 
problems of thought in the faith that light will dawn for 
the upright, however long he may have to wait. A man 
more disinterested in his love of truth and more devoid 
cf personal ambition, it would be difficult to find. 

In his thoughts of the church he remained in sympathy 
with the old-fashioned Independents. We loved to draw 
him out upon some modern forms of organized free church 
life. He took his part whole-heartedly in the service of 
the churches in Oxfordshire and the village chapels knew 
him as a simple and earnest preacher. In the wider life of 
cur churches he was little known; his days were spent 
chiefly in Oxford, days of diligent study, and manifold 
service to the life of a learned society. Once at least he 
visited America; but only to make inquiries, when the 
principalship of Mansfield was still unsettled. I expect 
he got through the barrage of reporters, unnoticed. 

During the Boer war he with so many of our scholars 
was opposed to the policy of this country. During the 
great war he was just as certain that his country was in 
the right; in his own downright way he offered what he 
had to give and went down the line to Didcot to do any 
manual work that was going on in that important depot. 

The last speech I heard from him was at the Mansfield 
reunion in the summer. Dr. Hadfield, one of its “old 
men,” had read a paper on psycho-analysis and kindred 
subjects on which he is a master. Gray, as always, was 
playing the part of Socrates, putting searching quest'ons 
and, I think, pleading for the normal man; he was afraid 
the psycho-analysts paid too much attention to the abnor- 
mal. That, too, was like him. 

We shall return to an Oxford poorer for the loss of 
this friend; but he will take his rank in the minds of all 
who knew and loved him with those in every age who 
have served sacred learning and in that way have walked 
lumbly with God. 
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Bethlehem 
I 


Piped walls. 
Streets astir with weary feet. 


Herod's tribute payers coming home. 
Tumult of much crowding at the inn. 
Stable off the alley. 

Cattle fretting sleepily. 

A drowsy foal swings front a heavy ear— 






































His keeper’s voice breaks in upon his peace: 
“No room at the.inn for you.” 

A torch at the open door. 

A vacant stall for one superfluous pair. 

A bed of straw. 

A tired sob. 

Heaven is bending very close. 

It settles on the manger crushingly. 

Time stands tip toe with expectation. 

Stars look on in hopeful awe. 


Il 






























































Brown hills. 








Silence brooding consciously. 
Sheep lie quiet where they fall around their cote. 
Low voices. 























Shepherds musing round a waning fire. 
They glance toward Bethlehem. 

They fall asleep in their sheep pelis. 
The camp fire flickers out 

In a thin, lonesome trail of smoke. 
Twilight kneels, 

Covers her face, 












































And waits. 











Ill 
Dark night. ‘ 




















The city sleeps. 

Bethlehem is very kind. 

Her inns give comfort to her guests— 
All but three. 

Night has sealed the eyes of shepherds— 
All but one. 















































Two waking at the manger; 

One on the hill. 

A miracle of fire hangs low in the sky. 
City and hill are flooded with light. 


A star of sudden magnitude drops flame into thé 
manger. 


















































The thatch glows with anconsuming fire. 
The straw burns like the rising sun. 

The sleepy foal stares with big eyes 

And stops biting hay. 

A member of his lowly tribe 

Will one day walk on flowers 

With a kingly burden on his back. 

The watcher on the hill recalls a prophecy. 
Far away three wise men set out upon a journey. 
A mother’s heart is bursting with joy; 

A father is praying. 














































































































The air is full of heaven singing in a loud voice. 
The city sleeps! 
O, Bethlehem! Bethlehem! 
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The New 


Preaching 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


Y audacity in undertaking to discuss such a sub- 

ject fills me with amazement, as it must strike 
consternation. Yet I am not alto 
gether to blame for it. Some time ago a literary journal 
asked me to write an article to be entitled, What Has 
Taken the Pull Out of the Pulpit? After some diplo- 
matic negotiations it was agreed that perhaps a better 
title might be found, one a little less provoking. When 
| ventured to suggest that it be called The New Preach- 
ing, the editor wanted to know if there is such a thing as 
@ new preaching, and if so, what is it like and who are 
the new preachers? Is it mew in its message, or merely 
in its method, or in both, and what are the signs of its 


you with 


appearing ? 

Alas, my qualifications for discussing the theme are few 
indeed; only one in fact, and that quite accidental. Part- 
ly because I had so able a colleague at the City Temple, 
and partly because so many sermons are preached on week 
Re- 
turning from England broken in health—broken in heart, 


days in England, I heard a great deal of preaching. 


too, owing to the abortive peace and the tragic moral de- 
mobilization of the world—by the kindness of my church 
! have not had full duty; and this has given me oppor- 
It has been a 
great privilege, and on both sides of the sea I have heard 


tunity to hear preaching in New York. 


many kinds of preaching, good and bad, thrilling and in- 
effective; not much preaching in the older and more state- 
ly style, with polished phrases and elaborate homiletic; 
some pretty, perfumed preaching; some slangy, sloppy 
reaching; much virile, forceful, interesting preaching, 
topical, journalistic, often very striking, at times pictures- 
jue; very little expository preaching, as in the days of 
Maclaren and Dale; too much catch-penny preaching, 
taking up topics of the day in a cheap, sensational fash- 
ion; a great deal of wholesome, inspiring, edifying preach- 
ing, good to hear and heed; and now and then the haunt- 
ing notes of a new preaching, of which I beg leave to 
speak informally, tentatively, and with the utmost frank- 
ress. At any rate, my experience has given me a new 
understanding of the men at both ends of the sermon, the 
It has also 
given me a new sense of the worth and power and per- 


man in the pulpit and the man in the pew. 


manence of the high office and art of the preacher, to 

celebrate which is my solitary purpose. 
PREACHING AND THEOLOGY 

he new preaching I do not mean a new theology 

such as we used to invent over night at the City Temple 

but the interpretation of the old, eternal gospel of God 

in Christ in the terms of the thought and need of our day, 

and its expression in our troubled and complex life as we 

have to live it. Theology will arrive later, its function 

being to formulate and set in order the truth wrought out by 

experience. Meantime, it is plain that something has gone 


* Address 


Union, 


Minister’s Social 
students of Union 


delivered to the Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, Oct. 9; and to the 


Seminary, New York, Oct. 30, 1922. 


wrong; in all the churches that I have attended the pews 
are filled, if filled at all, with church folk, or people trained 
in the tradition of the church. The failure of the pulpit 
to reform the wicked, to hold the attention of the laborer, 
to win the respect of the lover of science, to attract the 
man in the street, is clearly revealed. In a novel which 
everybody has read, “If Winter Comes,” we hear Mark 
Sabre telling us what is wrong: 


“Hapgood, the remedy’s the old remedy. The old God, 
But it’s more than that. It’s light, more light. The old 
revelation was good for the old world, and suited to the oli 
world, and told in terms of the old world’s understanding. 
We want a new revelation in terms of the new world’s 
understanding. We want light, light! Do you suppose 
an age that knows wireless and can fly is going to find 
food of an age that thought 
thunder was God speaking? Man’s done with it. It means 
nothing to him; it gives nothing to him. He turns all 
that’s in him to get all he wants out of this world and let 
the next go rip. Man by bread alone, the 
churches tell him; but he says, ‘I am living on bread alone, 
and doing well on it.’ But I tell you, Hapgood, that plumb 
down in the crypt and abyss of every man’s soul is a hun- 
ger for other food that th's earthly stuff. And the church- 
es know it; but instead of reaching down to him what he 
light—they him to dancing and pic- 
ture shows, and you're a jolly fine fellow, and religion's 
a jolly fine thing and no spoilsport, and all that sort of 
latter-day tendency. Damn it, he can get all that outside 
and get it better. He wants Light, Hap- 


spiritual sustenance in the 


cannot live 


wants—light, invite 


the churches 
good!” 


MULTITUDES WANT RELIGION 


Must we say, then, that Christianity has failed to give 
light? No. Has zeal failed? Not at all. Never were 
zealous church workers more numerous than they are to- 
day, and never have they been more discouraged. _Is the 
world more hardened against the influence and appeal ol 
religion? Far from it. If we are not actually suffering 
from suppressed religion, as some hold, all agree that there 
is a deep and widespread desire for a personal hold on 
religious reality. Multitudes of people—many more than 
we think—want religion, but they do not know how to 
The chief topics of interest, if we may judge by 
The 
modern novelist deals with sex and religion—human love 
Articles on religion are to be found, as 
never before, in the daily papers, in magazines, and even 
in trade journals. People are hungry, confused, astray, 
adrift, and the church does not meet their need. What is 
wrong? A recent writer tells of conditions in England, at 
the same time giving us many hints as to what is wrong: 


get it. 
the press, are sex, personality, religion and sport. 


and divine love. 


Wherever I go, whether in conferences, in trains, in 
hotels, the one subject that men discuss is religion, and 
the failure of the churches. That is the attitude of the 
religiously-minded man-in-the-strect toward the church- 
es. Sometime he comes to a service to find out what it 
is all about, but the service is dull to him, and he goes 
away disappointed. The fact is, our services have taken 
a form which only the initiated can understand and en- 


joy. They presuppose a long traning. They are food 
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for an acquired taste. The hymns, music, phraseology 
and form of service require an expert knowledge which 
the man-in-the-street does not have. We have become 
connoisseurs in religion. We are as fastidious about our 
services as Beau Brummel was about his clothes, and, 
like him, we have become “arbiters of elegancies.” What 
will be the end of it? I do not know; I only know the 
end of Beau Brummel: “After three years in drivelling 
imbecility, he died in a pauper asylum.” We call our 
fastidiousness, reverence; but the world calls it dullness. 
If we must feed delicately, if we must pamper an acquired 
taste, can we not confine our fastidiousness to the morn- 
ing service, and, in the evening, give the man-in-the- 
street a chance to save his soul by feeding on the Bread 
of Life? He is hungry, but cannot satisfy himself on our 
food. It is like offering a navvy afternoon-tea and a 
conventional “At Home.” 


ESTRANGEMENT OF YOUTH 


Here is something to ponder, if we do not wish the 
church to be simply a group of nice, gentle, refined folk 
playing a little private game, and getting satisfaction out 
of it, without reference to the rest of the community. 
Surely we cannot be content to have it so. Hardly less dis- 
tressing is the estrangement of so many of our young peo- 
ple from the church, and especially the young folk in our 
colleges and universities. They go from the village church 
to the university, where they are trained in tne newer point 
f view and way of thinking. When they return the 
church seems antiquated, its gospel remote and unreal. 
They feel that the pastor is stogy, belated, fossilized, and 
they are not slow in saying so. The pastor thinks them 
reless, godless, flippant, irreverent; and too often he 
falls into a pessimistic and denunciatory tone—like the 
queen in the fairy story who said, “There was jam yester- 
day, there will be jam tomorrow, but there is no jam to- 
lay.” It is all wrong, all unnecessary. Lack of insight 
and understanding is fatal, and may mean the loss to the 
service of the church of a generation of educated youth. 
We need a new preaching, such as is now growing and 
taking shape, which believes in our young people, has the 
‘nsight to discern behind their fantastic talk the old wist- 
ful quest of God, and knows how to interpret their eager, 
joyous, aspiring life in terms of the everlasting gospel. 
What has happened that the old faith needs to be inter- 
preted anew to a new generation? Why do men think so 
lifferently from their fathers, as if they lived in a new 
world? Why has so much of the thinking of other times 
become obsolete, not refuted but forgotten, like a dim 
memory of a previous state of existence? Just what has 
happened in all other ages, only more so, because of the 
amazing advance of thought and knowledge. A new uni- 
verse of law, order and beauty has been unveiled, and the 
boy at the plough, the child at school, the youth in college, 
ee all things—except religion—in different aspect and re- 
lations from those in which their fathers saw them. The 
sun, the stars, the solid earth itself, the story of the race, 
's habits of thought and methods of approach, its standards 
of criticism—all is transformed. All the great realities 
temain, but they are seen in a new light, against a new 
tackground. No wonder the people are bewildered, and 
if they turn away from the church, it must be because it 
does not speak to their “condition,” as George Fox would 
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say. New ideas are in the air, new vistas dazzle, new 
hopes allure. Indeed, the new knowledge has advanced so 
rapidly that the pulpit is perplexed and confused, unable 
to find its way. In “The Story of a Varied Life,” Dr. 
Rainsford tells how, of a sudden, his old sermons became 
flat and unusable, because, as he learned when he looked 
into his heart, “my own idea of God was changing.” The 
new universe has not been interpreted in terms of Chris- 
tian faith: to blame would be unjust, for the task is very 
great and very complex. But it must be done, it can be 
done, and the New Preaching will help to do it. 

First, as to the message of the New Preaching. Its 
message is the gospel of Christ in its creative, conquering, 
and redeeming wonder; the same gospel that stirred the 
souls of Francis, Luther, and Wesley—the eternal faith 
with larger realizations and wider applications to these 
new and changed times. If we speak of a new preaching, 
it does not mean, as some seem to fear, that the gospel 
of Christ is to be truncated, mutilated, and cut to fit the 
fads and altering fashions of thought in our age—nothing 
of the kind. Rather, it mieans that the gospel will show 
itself today, as in all other ages, able to live and triumph 
amid vast and unimagined developments of thought and 
life. Nay, more; the gospel will make the new learning 
an instrument, not an enemy, transfiguring it with a new 
splendor. Chesterton may have his fun about “the mind- 
lessness of the modern mind”; but there *% a modern mind 
none the less. As there was a mediaeval mind, so today 
there is an outlook, attitude, and point of view, the fruit 
or the Holy Spirit moving among us and within us. It had 
its origin in the union of four movements so profound that 
they were like tidal waves in the mind of man. 
name them: 


Let me 


VARIOUS MOVEMENTS 

First, the movement of philosophy which upset the idea 
of an outside, absentee God, and revealed God in his uni- 
verse working out his purpose of creative goodwill. In- 
stead of a world made like a watch, wound up and set 
going, with which God interferes here and there, the mod- 
ern mind sees God as the life and soul of the world, his 
will its rhythm, his purpose its reason for being, his pres- 
ence its sacramental consecration. For a few miracles, 
nard to grasp, it bids us behold a universe in which all 
things depend upon the mystery of the infinite will. It is 
a new setting for the old faith, in which the incarnation is 
no longer an interpolation in history, but a revelation of 
the God who is in all history; showing us the realities of 
religion not only as forces of history, but as facts of the 
cosmic order. 

Second, the movement of historical research which 
threw men back from external authorities to find the basis 
(f faith, and its verification, in the living experience of 
things immortal. Jesus, said Matthew Arnold, based every- 
thing upon experience; and the modern mind follows his 
way, knowing that there is no hope save in the experience 
ot the living God, and that in that experience there is 
nothing but hope. It means the rediscovery of the church, 
not as a mere authority, but as a fellowship in the freedom 
and service of the spirit of truth. If the Bible has a new 
binding, it has also a new beauty, as the monumental wit- 
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ness of the presence in man of the Holy Spirit. In lyric 
and epic power it speaks of the love and will of God re- 
vealed in the life of the people which were of old, where- 
by we may learn to read his love and will in the tacts, 
torces, events and personalities of our tangted time. 


REIGN OF LAW 

Third, the movement of science, the revelation ot the 
seign of law as the organized will of God, and ot evolution 
as the Divine way of working. There is no longer any 
doubt of the truth of evolution; all that is in debate 1s the 
method by which new forms of life are produced, whether 
suddenly by leaps or slowly by minute variations, or both. 
Nor does it matter; since, if God is in the process, his 
love its creative genius, his will its rhythm, it is for us to 
know his way and work with him. It is curious how, 
when we learn how a thing is done, some one is ready to 
say that God does not do it; whereas he calls us to be 
“T call you not servants, 
tor the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I 


partners and fellow-workers. 
have called you friends.” Surely the Spirit of God speaks 
to us in Science, not only in the results of its researches, 
hut in its humility, its austere veracity, its love of truth, 
no less than in its disinterested and beneficent ministry to 
body, mind, and spirit. 

Fourth, the social movement, the rise and triumph of 
democracy, the growth of a social conscience and imagina- 
tion, the increasing sense of human solfdarity, making us 
members one of another, so that the injury of one, how- 
ever small, is the hurt and horror of all. This vision came 
1s an impulse of the Holy Spirit following the industrial 
revolution in England, and Maurice, Kingsley and Ruskin 
were among its early prophets. 


the sins of his age as his own, identifying himself with his 


When Maurice confessed 


icllows in their struggles and sorrows and tragedies, he 
liscovered a new depth in the mystery of the cross. God 
has tied humanity together, and we can never be happy 
while others are miserable under injustice, oppression, 
and inhumanity. At last we begin to see, dimly but truly, 
the meaning of the great mysticism of Jesus: “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ien, ye have done it unto me.” 


THE MODERN MIND 

Where these four movements met and mingled the mod- 
ern mind had its birth, and it is simply impossible for it 
to think in terms of the times before. Old things have 
passed away; all things have become new. It means not 
only a new point of view, but a new mood, a new spirit, a 
new method of approach—old truths have a new setting 
and old words a new meaning. The vision of God as the 
creative soul of the universe unveils a world of lengthen- 
ing vistas, cleansing fires, and baptizing dews, in which 
the Christ stands like the angel in the sun, his personality 

master light and interpretation, his words like suns and 
tars. The appeal to experience makes faith not a cistern, 


but a fountain; life no longer static but dynamic—a spring 


with infinite summers in its heart. A universe in which 


love works by law opens a book of prophecy, making his- 
tory a scroll of hope and no longer a black bible of pessim- 
ism. The new sense of human solidarity asks for a gos- 


pel of salvation, and not the mere salvage of a few from 
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the wreck of a divine failure. Thus in every way th 
old faith broadens, deepens, and grows, by virtue of jt; 
creative and expanding vitality, seeking the last vision ang 
the newest task—and he who has a living faith will know 
that faith in new forms. 

Such, in bare outline, is the insight and outlook of the 
inodern mind, and if I have stated it rather starkly, it js 
from a desire to make it vivid. Agitation is inevitable, by 
God lives, and no precious thing will be fost, if we ar 
heroic enough to follow him who, on a holy eventide, 
“made as though he would have gone further.” Living 
thinking, toiling in the fellowship of the living Christ, we 
have nothing to fear, knowing that all truth belongs tp 
the God of truth, and that there is no schism between the 
iast found fact of science and the old, deep faiths of the 
heart. The new preachers do not defend the gospet; they 
know that it is the gospel that defends us. Their concem 
is to make Christ known to men, bringing art, literature. 
and science to his service, showing that he can do for us 
today what he did for men in the days of his flesh. They 
know that he stands within the shadow of the world’s rest- 
lessness, the one abiding reality, in whom “all things hold 
together,” and that in his fellowship men become masters 
of life and time and death. Aye, they know what the poet 
:aeant when he wrote: 


Ah, Christ, it were enough to know 
That, brooding on the unborn things, 
Thou gatherest up the years that go, 
Like a hen’s brood beneath her wings. 
The vision holds thee, lip to lip, 

Close to our love and makes thee ours. 


Dr. Newton's treatment of The New Preaching will 
be concluded in another article dealing with the new 
method of preaching the old gospel. 


Christmas in the Open 


WILL find my Christ in the open air 


At Christmas morning’s dawn, 
For all His eternal signs are there, 
And man’s mean wrappings gone: 


The azure how! of the bending sky 
Blue as His garment’s fold; 

The early breeze with its chilly sigh 
Rousing the sleeping wold. 


The snow-decked trees are jewels for Him, 
His myrrh is the pine-sweet air; 

And hearth-smoke rising from chimney’s rim 
Is incense offered there. 


I turn my steps toward the church aglow 
With storied windows’ light 

And feel again on the earth below 
The glory of His birth-night. 


May you find your Christ in the open air, 
At the edge of a snowy plain. 
He is nearer you there than anywhere— 
His stars and His sky remain! 
MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER. 
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The Church in Russia 


By Paxton Hibben 


Russia. In a shop where a baron of the old régime 

buys jewelry and finery of his fellow nobles and resells 
them to tourists at several thousand per cent profit, the 
baron himself was waiting on me. 

“You’re just from Moscow? Ah! then you know the 
dreadful things that are going on there! Executing people 
every day in great squads—shooting them down in the 
streets! Terrible! Terrible—isn’t it? 1,768,418 people exe- 
cvted by the bolsheviki in four years—official figures. Yes, 
yes. Those are the official figures—and it is still going on! 
Terrible! But you saw it yourself, of course?” 

Now if the baron had told me that people were being 
shot in the streets of Rome or executed in batches in 
Barcelona, I might have believed him. But 1 had just 
come from Moscow, and they were executing no more peo- 
ple in Moscow than in New York, and shooting down 
fewer than in Illinois. Moscow was as orderly as Boston. 
Yet to all and sundry in Riga, the baron still chatters on 
with his story of 1,768,418 people executed in Russia in 
four years since the revolution, and asserts that these are 
ficial figures. And unwary newspaper correspondents 
able this nonsense to America, and you and I read it at 
ur breakfast tables—and, perhaps, believe it. 

On the steamer coming from Ireland to New York I 
met a Catholic priest from Quincy, Illinois. He knew all 
ebout Russia. He had got his information first hand, from 
a Russian countess whom he had met in Munich. 

“The way the bolsheviki hold their power is through the 
nationalization of women, she explained to me,” he said. 
“They gain over certain men by giving them the women 
they want, and others they terrorize by threatening to take 
their wives or daughters from them to nationalize.” And 
he believed it. 

| suggested that, as there is now woman’s suffrage in 
Russia, this scheme might conceivably alienate the women 

ters from the Communist party. But the good father 

uld not be shaken in his belief—was not his informant 
lerself a Russian countess? 


[ras just arrived in Riga, coming from two months in 


IMPOSSIBLE STORIES 


When I arrived in New York I picked up on the first 
newsstand a widely read weekly where I learned that 

ons set with gems, frameless pictures from the walls of 
‘ie Hermitage gallery, and rings snatched from bourgeois 
ingers” were being sold by bolshevists in Esthonia. 
Sometimes by error the fingers came along with the 
ngs,” the “Saturday Evening Post” added. 

Now I had just quitted Esthonia, and neither rings, 
‘gers, pictures nor icons set with gems were to be had 
ere, save such jewelry as noble emigrés had brought out 
‘Russia with them and were selling piece by piece so that 
‘hey might continue to live without labor. I had just come 
so from the Hermitage gallery, and far from pictures 
‘ing missing from its walls, many paintings previously 
‘idden away in private palaces had been added to public 
collections. The only art treasures I have heard of being 





smuggled out of Russia and sold were the two Rembrandts 
bought by an American a year ago for $1,000,000. But 
no bolshevist did it. Prince Yusupov, second cousin of the 
late tsar and the assassin of the priest Rasputin, was the 
merchant, and so far as the public is concerned, these 
two Rembrandts have disappeared from view. 

It is the same with the church in Russia. I have heard 
every imaginable story: religion of all kinds is taboo; 
Christianity must be practised in secret; the churches have 
been robbed and looted; priests have been slaughtered ; 
‘hose confessing the faith of Christ are in mortal terror 
of their lives, and so on and so on. 

The day I arrived in Moscow I went to visit a friend, 
and in the apartment just across the court from his quart- 
ers a man was ill. All that long afternoon as my friend 
wend I talked we heard the chanting of prayers, caught 
the odor of incense and across the court saw the priests 
n full canonicals pass and repass the windows as they 
conducted their service for the recovery of the sick. As 
twilight fell, when the service ended, the whole procession 
descended the stairs and marched across the court and 
out into the street, led by boys with censors and men 
carrying the huge icon of the Iberian Mother of God; 
and as the procession passed down the center of the street, 
men uncovered and women crossed themselves and traffic 
halted or turned aside. 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSION NOT MOLESTED 


Shortly afterwards, I was in the village of Michailov- 
senka, in Samara, on the Volga. As we drove into town, 
we met half the population marching across the fields to- 
wards the cemetery, following a coffin carried on the 
shoulders of peasant pall bearers, open to the sky, its lid 
carried by others behind. A priest accompanied by choir 
boys with censors and by icons borne in reverent hands 
headed the procession. Had anyone sought to interrupt 
or to belittle the ceremony, it would have fared ill with 
kim. But no one dreamed of interfering. 

On the feast of the Assumption I attended the service 
at the great cathedral of the Redeemer, in Moscow. The 
vast church was crowded far beyond its capacity, and hun- 
dreds stood upon the steps, without the immense bronze 
doors. There are no pews in the cathedral, and men and 
women were packed in as closely as they could stand. 
Among them there were countless officers and soldiers 
cf the red army, in uniform, with their women folk and 
children. Archbishop Antonin, metropolitan of Moscow, 
conducted the service, wearing a mitre studded with bril- 
liants, and carrying a great cross of gold, that the com- 
municants kissed, reverently. His robes and those of the 
assistant priests were stiff with gems and embroidery in 
gold and silver thread. Within the Tsarsky dvery—the 
royal doors of the iconistas—the huge carved silver Sinai 
still stood. 

Coming as I had from the famine area of the Volga and 
the Ukraine, it seemed to me that there was still too much 
magnificence in this ceremony, where a million children 
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are starving today, and save for the help that comes to 
them from far America, will die before spring. But it was 
at least plain to anyone that the published stories of the 
looting of the Russian churches of their vessels and other 
treasures were a piece with much of the other matter 
printed about Russia, and quite false. What of its treas- 
ures the Russian church had yielded to be sold to aid the 
starving has been far from reducing the church to sim- 


plicity, as yet. 
CROWDED CHURCHES 


The same day, I went to several churches and monas- 
teries, besides the great cathedral. I should say that every 
one of the more than three thousand churches in Moscow 
In no city anywhere in the world have I 


Even 


was crowded 
seen a religious festival more strictly observed. 
the food stores were closed and those who had neglected 
to purchase their bread in advance, fasted perforce. The 
public markets under the shadow of the Sukharov tower 
and in the streets in the neighborhood of the Smolensky 
gate, usually crowded on a Sunday morning, were desert- 
cd, and a soldier with rifle slung across his back walked 
the silent pavements, authority for the suspension of all 
business in honor of the assumption of the blessed virgin. 
And over the still roofs of the Russian capital the deep 
Assumption of the 
Holy Moscow has 


tones of the big bell in the tower 
Kremlin reverberated like a prayer. 
been Holy Moscow for eight hundred years—and still is. 
Throughout Russia, this is today the situation of the 
as one sees it who goes about villages, towns and 

last, The New 


York Times hecame sponsor for a Paris dispatch giving 


ities with eyes Yet on June 8, 


open. 


wealth of detail 


Russia of the sacking of churches and the 


‘News from 


followed by d'spatches reporting the 
all Russian saints and rulers by 
which to 
work of desecration 
bolsheviki as if 


already 


treasure with 
The 


fiendish glee by the 


frantic search for 


tottering regime 
on with 
has 


igainst the ruling which 


million lives could not satisfied until the 


lead were insulted and maltreated.” 


That a dispatch of this patent absurdity and evident 
propaganda character could find space in a newspaper of 
he standing of the Times seems almost incrediable; yet 

is perhaps no more so than the wide circulation which 
has been given the fantastic figure of 1,768,418 people— 
over one thousand a day for four years—alleged to hate 
heen executed by the bolsheviki in the course of the Russian 
revolution. If this were true, it would mean that in every 
city in Russia having a population larger than that of 


schenectady, New York, or Duluth, Minnesota, one hun- 


dred individuals had been shot daily, every day for four 
ears, or that the entire population of fifteen such cities 
had been wholly wiped out! Had this comparison oc- 
curred to the copy reader who passed this silly story tor 
publication in the Times, it is not credible that it could 
have been published; it seems even less likely that those 
who read this figure in the Times could accept it. Yet 


I have been asked again and again since my return from 
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Russia whether this absurd figure of those alleged to have 
been executed in Russia is correct! 

As a matter of fact, during the four years following 
the Russian revolution in November, 1917, fewer than 
15,000 persons have suffered the death penalty for all rea- 
-ons, in Russia, or, in proportion to population, about the 
number of those in the United States who annually lose 
Even 15,000 is un- 
questionably a formidable number, and I am far from 
cefending it. Nevertheless it is worth recording tha: 
the 9,641 individuals executed under martial law during 
the first two years of civil war (1918-1919), 2,600 were 
ordinary criminals, bandits, drug sellers, dishonest com- 
munists, and persons guilty of murder, arson, rape and 
other offenses for which individuals are not usually molly- 
coddled in any land. It may be worth noting also that the 
communist rising in Paris in 1871 cost the lives of over 
twice as many individuals as were executed in Russia 
during the entire period from November, 1917, to date. 


their lives in automobile accidents. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


It is significant that the Paris dispatch to the New York 
Times which I have quoted was sent broadcast at the 
precise moment that the “Cult Pro-Soviet”—the church 
reform committee—of which Archbishop Antonin of Mos- 
cow is president, began its work “to give the church a 
creative and dynamic character” in Russia, to which end 
the first convention of what termed “the living 
church” was called in Moscow for August 6, last. I was 
present at this convention, which 150 clerical delegates 
attended, including representatives of the “free Russian 
church” in America. Much of the work of the conven- 
tion was formative, naturally; and there was displayed a 
radical tendency that Archbishop Antonin, in talking with 
me afterwards, deprecated. 

“They want to go too fast,” he said. “They are so 
anxious to eradicate abuses that they forget to build up, 
too—and what the church in Russia needs today is revivi- 
fication.” 


was 


Nevertheless, certain long strides were taken towards 
effective reform. The recommended conversion of all mon- 
astaries into hospitals, homes for “famine orphans” of 
whom there are a million and for the aged, and into co- 
operative workshops, to one familiar with the millions 
of acres of land, property of monastaries, which have lain 
and still lie uncultivated and unproductive throughout 
Russia, was an encouraging step in advance, whether or 
not the convention’s general condemnation of monasticism 
and celibacy of the higher clergy meets with unchallenged 
favor with the Christian church outside of Russia. Per- 
haps the greatest weakness of the Russian church has 
been the gradual creation of a “priest caste,” formed of 
the sons of the “white clergy”—the parish priests—edu- 
cated in turn to the priesthood, without regard to the 
need for recruits to the ministry. In spite of reform meas- 
ures calculated to remedy this evil, the excess of priests 
and monks over the needs of the people was marked in 
Russia in the old days, and in order to attach this potent 
clement more securely to the imperial government of Rus- 
sia, it became a matter of policy on the part of the state 
to stimulate the erection of churches far beyond the ability 
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ve of the people to support, and so to build up a vast class 
of idle clergy bringing the priesthood generally into con- 
ng tempt as drones and drains on the meagre resources of 
an a poverty-ridden population. 
“2- 
rhe PEASANT ESTIMATE OF CHURCH 
ose As I flew into Russia by aeroplane from Berlin, I was 
1n- struck again, in every village we passed over, with the 
om fact that the church alone stood out in disproportionate 
magnificence amid the squalid poverty of the huts of the 
ing people; with the vast untilled estates attached to the mon- 
ere asteries, and above all with the enormous number of 
m- resplendent edifices devoted to worship in towns of a pop- 
and ulation scarcely sufficient to support one or two churches, 
illy- The Russian peasant is 85 per cent of the population of 
the Russia; he is canny, hard-fisted and astute to the point, 
ver frequently, of sharp bargaining. For all his ignorance 
issia and the resulting superstition which has clouded his life 
€. hitherto, the Russian peasant knows the difference be- 
tween industry and laziness even in his priests, and be- 
tween reason and extravagance, even in his church. To 
— him the village priest was often merely an idle, worth- 
the 
urch 
Mos- 
ch a 
| end 
~— London, Nov. 28, 1922. 
Press NOTHER of the men responsible for the Irish treaty 
gates A ended his stormy life when Erskine Childers was exe- 
issian cuted last week by the authority of the state which he 
nven- id he!ped to form. It is true that he went over to the rebels 
ved a ind as a republican renounced his part in the new nation, but 
= ich of his early work lives. This may be the irony of his 
e that he was put to death by a power which he as much as 
man helped to create, and when the rebellion for which he 
ire SO lied has spent its force, the state which he labored for years 
ld up, to create and afterwards renounced, will still be living. The 
revivi- neral feeling in this country is one of sympathy with the 
ree State in its desperate struggle with lawlessness, and at 
same time one of sincere admiration for the idealism of 
»wards ch a man as Childers. Once more in the story of Ireland 
| mon- ere has been a sheer and wanton waste of that idealism, by 
ns” of which alone a nation can live. When we remember the men 
ito C0- uted after the Irish rebellion of 1916, men like Pearse and 
nillions ‘lunkett, and afterwards when we think of Collins. and now 
ve lain § Childers, there does seem to be a perverse power at work, 
| turning the noblest in man to destructive and deadly ends. Why 
ughout it there is in the human heart so much wilfulness, mixed 
ther or th the noblest idealism? Childers died as a rebel but his 
isticism last words were words of strange nobility. He was a brave 
Henged man to whom this country owes much; when the first great 
_ Per- mt ings over Cuxhaven took place, it was Childers who led the 
“ch has nent, 
aed of * * * 
The Unemployed 
s—edu- There are 1,400,000 insured workers unemployed today, that 
to the s, 12 per cent! In some industries the percentage is larger; 
n meas- n building 15.9, other works of construction, 21.4, engineering 
priests <!.9, iron and steel 25, and shipbuilding 36.3. These are all! 
irked in nsured, that is, a man receives 15 shillings and a woman 12 
" potent shillings per week. Where a man is married, he has an allow- 
ance of 5 shillings for his wife, and 1 shilling for each depend- 
of Rus ent child. But since rent in a large town takes 8 to 10 shillings, 
the state there is not enough left and the workers have to resort to the 
e ability Guardians for aid—a course which is regarded still as a hu- 
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less incubus on a hard-working population, and a gor- 
geous cathedral, new-built in a town crushed by poverty, 
merely an incitement to resentment against the church. 
In the old days, the Russian peasant might and indeed 
dia think these things; but he scarcely dared to say them, 
especially under a rule of such over-emphasized piety as 
that of the late Tsar Nicholas. Today, however, he may 
loth think and say these things—and he does so with very 
little reticence. The result has been most salutory for 
the petty clergy, without in the least injuring the funda- 
mental Christianity of the peasants. The latter have sim- 
rly come to differentiate between God and his ministers. 
“What do you think of the church?” 
Russian peasants. 


I asked many 
Their answers were many, of course; 
but they all tended in one direction: 

“I believe in God, but not in the priests,” some put it; 
“they are good-for-nothings, who eat and do no work.” 

“IT need no church,” another said. 
my heart.” 

It is to millions of this simple faith in Russia that the 
“living church” movement appeals—and upon whom it, 
and indeed Christianity itself, depends. 


“T have an icon in 


British Table Talk 


miliation. Every day a man is out of work impairs his effi- 


ciency and threatens his character. Under such conditions, it 
is not surprising that there have been great demonstrations 
of the unemployed in London. The government has announced 
its determination to do something; Lord Montague has sug- 
gested a great scheme for making and mending roads. Some- 
thing must be done. In France there are’a mere handful of 
workers unemployed—in this country, one out of every eight! 
* * * 


The New Parliament 


It is too early to foretell what the new parliament will be 
like in character and atmosphere, but already the leader of 
the Labor party has stepped into his rightful place. A few 
years ago there were a number of men soundly hated in this 
country because of their critical attitude toward the war. Most 
of them are back in the house, and one of them leads the oppo 
sition. Rumor has it that the most learned of all the Labor 
members, Mr. Sidney Webb, will not prove its most effective 
speaker, but Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a man of first-rate 
gifts, both as a thinker and a speaker. He has shown grit in 
the hour of unpopularity; that alone will make him respected; 
the usual formula of opposition in this country is to attack a 

ft 


statesman ferociously and if he holds his ground to exalt him. 


We are like the barbarians at Melita, who first said that the 
apostle was a criminal, and afterwards that he was a god!... 
The air is full of rumors that the Liberals are looking to re- 
un‘on. They will be thrown together in opposition, and it 
is easier to get together when you are attacking a govern- 
ment—easier that is for Liberals; the Conservatives knew better 
how to achieve unity The powerful influence of Sir William 
Robertson Nicholl is being used in the cause of reconciliatior. 
These are the words of a leading article in The British Weekly, 
of Nov. 23: “But there will never be any real power in the 
country or in the house till the Liberals take up their task in 
a determ‘ned and genial and united way. They have the ma- 
terials of many speeches which will carry votes, and they have 
leaders as eloquent and capable in some respects as any of 
the great men of the past. Let them put their undivided 


strength into the cause of union. The first man who does a 
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really magnanimous thing in this way will be blessed by thou- 
sands whose hearts are sore because of the impotence of the 
party to which they have belonged and to which they hope to 
belong in the future.” 

* * * 


Reform in the Divorce Laws 

The case of Mrs. Rutherford has revived the demand for re- 
form in the divorce laws of this country. Mrs. Rutherford 
finds herself married to a homicidal lunatic who is shut away 
for the rest of his days. She cannot prove that he was un- 
faithful and she must still regard herself as married to him 
till the end of his days. Two former Lord Chancellors, Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Buckmaster, have spoken and written in 
most powerful and moving language about such a case. It is 
not that they are pleading for any wide extension of the law, 
but for such a modification as would include among the grounds 
of divorce permanent lunacy or deliberate and persistent de- 
sertion. Lord Buckmaster is scornful of the argument brought 
in from the mystical union of Christ and the church. He writes 
in The Times: 

“A woman recently came before the courts, four of whose 
ribs had been kicked in by her husband with as little cere- 
mony as you may batter in the four panels of a door. It shows 
how wise our parents were when, relying on the literal inter- 
pretation of scripture and in ignorance of anatomy, they gave a 
woman one more rib than a man. She needed it. If the hus- 
1e has merely deserted her and will never return, the law 
jinds her to him for life, though it is true she may obtain a 
judicial separation, for which even the most patient investiga- 
tion of the scriptures can find no authority at all. I ask myself 
To me it symbolizes rank brutality, and 


band of this woman is an example of conjugal fidelity, or if 
! 
} 


what this symbolizes. 
law is as brutal as the deed.” 
* a * 

Two Standards 
The problem of divorce law has raised again the painful and 
obvious fact that in this country there are many who ac- 
nt the Christian faith and many who reject it or are indiffer- 
The church has a perfect right to say to those who 
to be married with its sanction that the laws of Christian 
narriage are this or that; and it may rightly refuse to unite in 
holy matrimony those who will not accept the conditions. But 
\arriage is also a civil rite. Can the Christian community justly 
say to all the members of the nation, “Some of you do not 
gospel, it is true; but all of you must obey its 
marriage!” Quite clearly there are two standards in 
being. The problem is how to secure for the church its author- 
ity over its own members, without giving to it a power of 
ercion over those who are not its members. One thing grows 
: if the church is not to bring itself into contempt, its min- 
that the bride and bridegroom really 
understand, before the day of marriage comes, what a solemn 
step they are taking, At present when all and sundry can be 
married in church, in many cases without any serious thought 
at all, it is farcical to use the sacred words of holy writ about 
The mystical union between Christ and his church 


to it 


in our 


law of 


isters will have to see 


neir union 
be easily discerned in weddings like these. 
* * * 
Advent 
Sunday the season of Advent begins. It is too often 
a season for dwelling upon the great cosmic concerns. 
possible that preachers would do better to leave for 
Christ stands at the 
door of the individual soul, which can always have its Advent 
by unbolting the latch. It is a season when the hearts of men 
are peculiarly sensitive. They can be hushed to silence and in 
they will hear the reverberations of the knocking 
from without, and with the opening of the door, it is already 
The night is not far-spent, it is forever passed away. 
Epwarp SHILLITO 


once the world-concerns and show how 


the silence 


morning, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Follow Me* 


E have finished the first half of a six months’ study of 

Jesus. Today we pause not to pile up our facts, but to 

ask ourselves what we think of Jesus, how well we 
know him and how deeply we love him. We need quiet hours 
when, in our hurly-burly lives, we may face these fundamental 
questions. Our attitude toward Jesus is the only thing that counts 
—the only thing. 

One Sunday last summer I worshipped in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Robert Speer was the preacher. 
Twenty-five years ago, at Northfield, he first cast his spell over 
me, in an address on “Remember Jesus Christ.” Afterward it 
appeared in book form. Clearly this masterful speaker lifted the 
Saviour above all theologies and riveted our attention upon the 
of Christ. I can recall that epoch-making speech, as 
though it were yesterday. Remember Jesus Christ—not so much 
the facts about him. Jesus meets every age. Remember him in 
hoyhood, youth, maturity and age. He understands. Jesus sym- 
pathizes with us and understands us in all temptations. He was 
tempted like as we are. Remember Jesus when you are tempted. 
Kemember him in disappointment and sorrow. Keep close to the 
person of our Blessed Lord. So last summer I went to hear 
Robert Speer again. He rose to speak, the dark hair had turned 
10 gray; years of missionary problems had given a deeply seri- 
ous cast to the fine face. He announced his text, “Follow Me.” 
How close the thought was to that of a quarter of a century be- 
tore! It is the secret of his life; it is the mystery of his power; 
it is the heart of his simple faith; it is the word we need as we 
close this quarter—“Remember Jesus Christ”—‘“Follow Me.” We 
must give ourselves body and soul to our Master. Dr. Speer de- 
voted his time in narrating stories of men and women in foreign 
lands, who, under the influence of Jesus, had done brave, sacri- 
ficial and noble deeds. It was challenging to hear these stories. 
These people, newly carved out of heathendom, with a fresh and 
vivid experience of Jesus, had done these brave things. We were 
forced to ask ourselves what things of any value we were doing; 
what sacrifices we, with our rich back-ground of experience, with 
our invaluable inheritance of Christian culture, were making. Are 
we to be distanced by new converts in Asia? How simply, yet 
how powerfully Dr. Speer showed us what it meant to follow 
Jesus. What did those early men do? Why, to follow, for them, 
involved their very bodies. They followed—all there was of them 
—followed—body, yes, mind, yes, soul, yes—entire life was given. 
“Follow me”—that is all there is to our religion; it is as simple, 
as tremendous as that; I must give my all to my Master. We 
sang a hymn and went out; we were under the spell of the great 
preacher; we were gripped—held by the big idea—‘Follow Me.” 
Moreover we wanted to do that very thing. Some preachers and 
teachers entertain you—they are the lowest grade; some inform 
you—they are better; while some few make you want to be better— 
they are the great teachers and preachers. They win you to that 
feeling, let it be noted, quite as much by their personality, as by 
anything they may say. Do you leave that impression? Do you 
make goodness attractive? Are you succeeding in causing your 
hearers to follow your Christ? That is the test. There is no 
lack of clever people—but there is a lack of men and women 
who make you desire to be Christ-like. Now, there remains one 
word to be spoken before we close; it is this: a study of modern 
life reveals the fact that the arch-enemy of consecration is self- 
indulgence. How weak and selfish the average person is. We 
cannot deny ourselves, we cannot contrel ourselves. It is the lvs- 
son of denial and of control that the Christian must learn. I al- 
ways marvel at the Stoics, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius and the 
rest. The Stoic exercised control for its own sake; the Christian 
cutivates control for the sake—the glorious sake—of his Master’s 
cause. 


person 


Joun R. Ewers. 


*Review lesson. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Adequate Seminary Training 


Epitor THe Crrist1aAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I cannot believe that you realize how serious an in- 
justice has been done to the Biblical Seminary in New York by 
the statement you have published in The Christian Century of 
November 9, by Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Dr. McAfee’s wholesale condemnation of Pible 
institutes as unsuitable places for men to prepare for the Presby- 
terian ministery, in which he mentions specially the Biblical 
Seminary in New York (formerly the Bible Teachers Training 
School) at the head of his list, and in his statement says: “Not 
one of these institutions is prepared to educate men according 
to the full requirement of the Presbyterian church”, constitutes 
a startling indictment, and would be very serious if true. His 
main objection appears to be to “ordaining men without full 
(academic) preparation”, Whatever may be said of Bible in- 
stitutes, may I call your attention to the following facts with refer- 
ence to this institution? 

1. “For matriculation in the theological department of the 
Biblical Seminary, college graduation or its equivalent is re- 
quired”. (Catalog, p. 18). 

2. After the most searching examination of the academic 
standards of the Biblical Seminary, the board of regents of the 
University of the State of New York, which is generally recognized 
as the highest educational standardizing agency in America, on 
July 1, 1916, granted a revised charter to the Biblical Seminary, 
by which suitable degrees of the University of the State of New 
York would be conferred upon the graduates of the seminary, 
including the degrees of S. T. B., S. T. M., and S. T, D, 

3. For acceptance as a candidate for any one of these degrees 
from the Biblical Seminary, the student must not only be a 
graduate of a Class A college, as classified by the board of 
regents of New York state, but he must also have prepared for 
college in a first class high school. These complete records are 
submitted by us to the board of regents in connection with the 
matriculation of every candidate, even for the bachelor’s degree, 
as well as for the higher degrees. Dr. Robert L. Kelly, secretary 
of the Church Boards of Education, recently expressed his belief, 
in a representative committee meeting, that no other theological 
seminary in America has such rigid academic requirements for its 
degrees, 

4. The Biblical Seminary requires four years of graduate 
work before it confers its degree of S. T. B. upon any student. 
This is one year more than is required by McCormick Seminary 
er Princeton, or any other Presbyterian theological seminary in 
America, 

5. Students in our theological department, because of these 
higher standards, are sometimes impelled to go to other theological 
seminaries in order to secure their bachelor’s degrees a year 
earlier than they can secure them in the Biblical Seminary. 

6. The Biblical Seminary has for some time had a working 
understanding with the officers of New York University, by which 
credits for the highest academic degrees will be mutually ex- 
changed between these institutions. 

7. We have 68 men in our theological department this year. 
Graduates of this department are preaching with acceptance in 
the pulpits of thirteen different denominations, including Baptist, 
Dutch Reformed, Christian, Church of the Brethren, Congrega- 
tional, Disciples of Christ, United Evangelical, Lutheran, Metho- 
dist Reformed Episcopal and United 
Presbyterian. 
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Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
We have had in our classes as regular students, 833 foreign 
nissionaries of thirty different denominations. Hundreds of these 
furlough who had already received 
both college and seminary training and yet found the work of 
the Biblical Seminary of great value. 
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lave been missionaries on 


During the past two years we have had 135 experienced 


pastors in active service, come to the seminary for brief intensive 
courses of one month. These pastors represented 18 denomina- 
tions and 25 states. The class of 37 of them in July 1921 drew 
up of their own accord the following testimony : 

“We have found the school to be broad in its Christian spirit 
and orthodox in all of its teaching. The faculty is composed of 
men and women who are not only efficient, but who know how 
to teach. The spirit of the student body is like a large family, 
and the daily life in the school is like that of a Christian home. 
No Christian worker can find a better school for preparation and 
help in his chosen field, and no pastor can spend a more profit- 
able season of study than here in this school, Therefore, we 
most heartily recommend it to Christian workers and pastors 
everywhere.” 

Does it not appear that Dr. McAfee’s statements in your issue 
of November 9, need very radical revision, in the face of this 
recital of facts? In behalf of friendly cooperation among the 
recognized schools of the prophets, I am, yours very sincerely, 

J. Camppec. Warre. 

Vice-President, The Biblical Seminary in New York. 


Dr. McAFrer’s RFpty 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I am glad to have the letter of Vice-president White made 
available for those who read the article to which he refers. The 
facts which he mentions were familiar to me so far as they ap- 
pear in the published material of the Biblical Seminary. My 
reference did not make clear that there is a distinction, both in- 
tellectually and in spirit, among voluntary institutions which have 
set themselves to the training of ministers for the Presbyterian 
church, Perhaps that should have been indicated, for the facts 
are undeniable, but one can imagine what might have happened 
from other quarters! However, 1 trust my long-time friend Dr. 
White will not think me unduly stubborn if I maintain my ground 
in spite of several letters which have come to me about the case. 
I think an inspection of the catalogue of the Biblical Seminary 
will show a Presbyterian that the institution, se admirable for 
niany purposes, is not equipped to give men the training which the 
Presbyterian church requires for its fully prepared men. At least, 
if it is, then the regular seminaries of this and most other 
churches are carrying a ridiculous load of equipment. We could 
tot ask a better lay training than can be given there, and I have 
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advised men and women seeking such training to go there in 
preference to all other institutions, sometimes calling down on 
myself the criticism of my brethren for doing so when certain 
But, so far as I know, the 
expansion of the Bible Teachers Training School into a full- 
fledged theological seminary took place without any request from 
the Presbyterian church and without the expression of any sense 


other training schools were involved. 


of need for the peculiar phases of training that are magnified in 
it <A careful reading of the literature will suggest also the pos- 
sibility of something left to be desired in the attitude which men 
trained there may be expected to take toward their less fortunate 
srethren in the ministry who have had their training in the de- 
gladly recognize the insistent 
refusal to magnify the divisive “isms” which mark some other 


fective institutions elsewhere, I 


institutions; the brethren of the Biblical Seminary can hardly 


know how glad a multitude of us are for that. It is the sanest 


and most thorough training school for church workers that I 


know. I repeat, however, that the Presbyterian church must not 

look to such institutions for its coming ministry—and that is 

what I said in the first place. 
McCormick Theological 


Seminary, Chicago. 


Crecranpn Boyp McAFEE. 


It Isn’t the Right of the Body but the 
Character of the Body that is Challenged 


Epitorn THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: Let me have audience for a word or two to treat an out- 
standing problem that has been discussed in your paper since you 
began it with the “Bad Fundamentalist Strategy” editorial in the 
November 9th issue and continued through the Buckner case dis- 
cussion. “Intolerance” was charged against the Fundamentalists 
in your November 9th issue and it was asserted that a “skulking 
conservatism” in the Methodist Church ousted Dr. Buckner. 


[ maintain the following thesis: That everybody has the right 


This 


is such a well known principle in fraternal and legislative organiza- 


to be the judge of the qualifications of its own members 


it intolerant when one of these 
But let 
the Presbyterian church say who shall be a Presbyterian or the 
Methodist church say who shall be a Methodist preacher and 


“ 


tions that no one ever dares thin! 


refuses admittance to one person or fires out another. 


intolerance” is charged. Yet if you allow that the Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches have a right to exist as organizations 
then you must allow them to judge who shall belong to their own 
number and who shall preach in their pulpits, else you yourself 

be the intolerant one in forcing your one will on the many. 
In the case of Dr. Fosdick at 


the Presbyterian church there is a complication in the fact that 


That is the heart of the matter. 


» is a Baptist preacher and amenable to his own church—if Bap- 

are amenable to any one, they being a pretty independent 
crowd around these diggings. But consider a corollary from our 
proposition tn re everybody being the judge of its own members, 


and that is: “That everybody has a right to be the judge of the 


things done on its property or in its name. For instance, the First 
Presbyterian church was built by Presbyterians and held in trust 
for them and has their name written on it. hen of course the 
ones who shall what preaching is to be done there shall 


be the 


one Baptist professor of Union Theological Cemetery or one 
The 
The 


great Presbyterian church doesn’t care a cent what you or I or 


editor of one paper! I hold this to be the real intolerance. 


idea that there is a persecution on foot we feel to be wrong. 
any man preaches outside its own pulpits. This is a free country, 
as Dr. Fosdick very anxiously asserts in his New Knowledge- 
Christian-Faith Sermon. We have got a right to preach anything 


please on the street corners or in our back yards ——or to 

a church building, found a denomination and there preach 
whatever we please. But as I am not a Presbyterian preacher I 
do not feel that I have a right to walk into their pulpit and use 
Further 


let it be understood that by whatever means you do force on an 


their name and stamp to promulgate my own gospel. 
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organized body one whom they do not feel to be a part of them, 
whether you use ridicule or scoffing or political pressure, by so 
much have you become the intolerant one. 

As to the Buckner case, we have simply this old issue. From 
what the writer has read we judge that the conference “located” 
Dr. Buckner. I am much more at home with this case than with 
the Fosdick one, I may well confess, for I also am a Methodist 
preacher. Methodist conference have always been the judges as 
to who may be preachers according to the doctrine and discipline 
of that church. Further than that they do not go. 

Now writes one John Josiah Munro from Brooklyn to The 
Christian Century of November 30, in which he asks a very irrele- 
vant question as to whether anyone ever heard of the learned 
‘octor who draws such crowds to the First Presbyterian Church 
ever having one convicted of sin or crying out, “What must I do 
Why Brother John Josiah Munro, whatever put 
that idea in your head? Who suggested to you as a standard that 
’ You are out of date, 
You belong to an extinct species. The true 
standard of test for one’s gospel now is the size of the crowd that 
attends and the publicity it gets, not how many souls are saved. 
Oh no! 


to be saved?” 
“By their fruits ye shall know them?’ 
3rother Josiah. 


That was the idea once but we have got over all that 
now. The test of apostolic succession is apostolic success. We 
shall see, Brother John Josiah, what we shall see. 


Rockville, Maryland. Notan B. Harmon, Jr. 


Funeral Reforms 
Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


Douglas’ 


I was much interested and inspired by Dr. Lloyd C. 
contribution entitled “Earth to Earth”. On 
every point of the old-time funeral customs which he describes 
my Own memory preserves a duplicate, except in the case of the 
My recollection 
go back sixty-five years, and the horrors of those occasions to my 
child mind are still very vivid. One feature of them, which Dr. 
Douglas does not mention, was the not infrequent custom of kiss- 
ing the corpse. I have seen children shrink and turn pale under 
Another grotesque fashion of those years was 
for the men mourners to keep their hats on while in the church, 
and also to wear crepe on their hats for a period following the 
funeral. No grave in those days was lined or ornamented with 
the relieving ever-green, or drapery of white. Flowers on the 
A long heavy fold 
of crepe hung at the door of the home of the deceased. The two 
or three nights preceding the funeral were observed in the home 
as a “wake,” when several neighbors—often gay young people— 
sat in the room all night where the corpse iay, with lights burning, 
refreshments provided for the watchers, and sometimes, according 


“ 


excellent 


morris chair to be occupied by the chief mourner. 


the compulsion. 


casket, or elsewhere, was a thing unknown. 


to reports afterward from the complaining family, merriment and 
kissing as a pastime. The undertaker removed the lid from the 
coffin in church for the public gaze, at the close of the funeral 
sermon, and then fastened it down afterward with screws and 
a screw-driver drawn from his pocket. Later this trying spectacle 
was partially relieved by the coffin-lid with self-carrying screws, 
already to be turned. Whether the abolition of these nerve-rack- 
ing customs is due to the modern funeral director, or to the im- 
proved general taste of the public, they are mercifully a thing of 
the past, and we are thinking more nearly in the cheering words 
of Him who is the resurrection and the life. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Douglas’ timely criticisms on certain surviving crudities, 
if not barbarities, of the general funeral ritual may soon bear 
fruit. The general conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
is te be credited for revisions in its burial ritual that are most 
gratifying. At the funeral of Bishop David H. Moore, in Cincin- 
nati, only seven years ago, Dr. Levi M. Gilbert, editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, paused in reading the thirty-ninth 
psalm, after some of its doleful and pessimistic expressions, to 
explain that their author did not have the light of the gospel 
of Jesus, and that we were not thinking of our departed friend 
in the terms of that ancient day. Also Bishop Earl Cranston, 
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in that same service, said that he hoped the general conference 
would grow religious enough some day to omit from its use of 
the ninetieth psalm, in the funeral ritual, such expressions as, “All 
our days are passed away in thy wrath”; and “Who knoweth the 
power of thine anger? Even according to thy fear so is thy 
wrath”, etc., and would substitute some of the many beautiful 
New Testament revelations instead. These bold utterances proved 
prophetic. Within the next six months the general conference did 
revise its burial ritual in a most sane and scriptural way, omitting 
altogether the thirty-ninth psalm, and all of the obnoxious verses 
of the ninetieth psalm, and also recasting the committal feature, 
and providing a special form for the funeral of children. If Dr. 
Douglas will compare the rituals found in the Methodist Episcopal 
discipline of 1912, with those of the same work in 1916, he will 
see that his hopes for funeral reforms, from the ministry, are well 
on the way to fulfillment. 

And none too soon! Why should we as Christians dishonor 
our Lord and Master by repeating thoughts of the ancient Jews 
on death, or other subjects, where they are not up to the faith 
and hope of the words of Jesus Christ? Surely we are entitled 
to the entire heritage of the One who robbed death of its sting, 
and the grave of its victory. 


Portsmouth, Ohio. Joun Coins JAcKSON. 


An Appreciation 


Epitor Tae CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: As one now about knee-deep in his ministry, let me 
express my hearty appreciation of the series of articles by 
Lloyd C. Douglas upon the technique of pastoral service. I 
fail to remember when I have read counsels of more funda- 
mental common sense and genuine helpfulness to the young 
person just coming to grips with his job and who in the 
human course of things must at best make many unfortunate 
errors. Having myself sinned on most of the points in ques- 
tion only increases my appreciation, and my wonder at the 
casual attention such matters receive in theological curricula 
wherein the budding neophyte may find ample pabulum as 
to the law and the gospel, with the social applications thereof, 
but is left largely to frame for himself his own code of minis- 
terial technique and ethics. May I hope that in due season 
these articles be compiled in book form? I am sure there 
must be many others who would welcome such a volume as 
a friendly monitor to more effective service. 

Let me thank you for the many helpful articles and the 
uniformly fine spirit of The Christian Century. It is a stimu- 
lating visitor each week. 

Tuomas Bruce Bitter. 

North Weymouth, Mass. 


We Know One Liberal Who is Not 
a Unitarian 


Eviror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Although I cannot agree with your correspondent, 
John Josiah Munro, in his view of the Bible nor assent to 
his statement that the ministry of liberals is ineffective, I do 
think he is right when he says, in effect, that liberals are mis- 
hts in the authoritative churches. The religious world 
stands in need of clean and brave thinking on the part of 
Ministers, but, surely, it requires a ministry that is ethical 
as well as thoughtful. The churches possessing creeds and 
confessions are not seeking truth; having it, they dispense 
it. It is perfectly .clear where the confessional churches 
stand on the doctrines of the deity of Jesus, the virgin birth, 
the atonement, the physical resurrection and the ascension 
of Jesus; why, therefore, should those ministers who deny 
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these doctrines continue before the world officially as Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians or Presbyterian? It is not for me to 
impugn ‘the personal honesty of any individual, but I can- 
not but feel—and I think the laity generally feel—that unit- 
arianism in the bosom and in the pay of trinitarianism is not 
only confusing but ethically unjustifiable. 

First Unitarian Ccurch, 


Athol, Mass. EpmuNp Bootn Youns. 


An Appeal for Christmas Gifts 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: For many years past, the friends of the Tuskegee 
Institute have been good enough to share through our var- 
ious extension agencies, such cloth ng, books, pictures, cards, 
etc., both new and old, as they could spare, for needy color- 
ed children of the South. Tuskegee Institute will be glad to 
serve, as in former years, as a distributing center for these 
gifts, and to place them where they are most needed and 
will be most appreciated off shoot 
schools, through Farm Demonstration Agents, Jeanes Fund 
workers, Movable Schools, etc., we are in close touch with 
the desolate communities and needy families, as well as with the 
more prosperous and progressive localities. 

We feel that our friends will be glad of the opportunity to 
contribute their mite towards bringing happiness and Christ- 
mas cheer to many homes which otherwise would be quite 
dreary at the Christmas season. Packages addressed to me 
at Tuskegee institute will be carefully distributed. Some 
friends prefer to send money for the purchase of these gifts 
and in each instance the fund is spent as directed by the 
donors. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 


through our various 


Ropert R. Morton: 


The Colorado Church and Mr. Sweet 


Ep1ToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I came home today from the meeting of the ministerial 
alliance where we had discussed the question of the popular criti- 
cism of the church, so much of it evidently based on antiquated 
ideas, impossible conceptions, and manifest ignorance and misin- 
formation. I pick up your issue of Nov. 30, p 1478 and read the 
headline, “When the Church Fell Down,” I read: “The humilia- 
tion of a church sensitive to its social responsibility would be 
complete in the state of Colorado if there were in that state 
any such church.” Now surely that sounds awful. I find that it 
is based upon the statement that the almost united church of that 
state was opposed to the election of William E. Sweet as governor, 
and that he was elected in spite of such opposition which is sup- 
posed to be the humiliating thing. Now to be sure to get the 
church both coming and going, we are given to understand that 
Mr. Sweet is himself a prominent and devout churchman and ought 
to have had the support of the church, instead of its opposition. 

In the Congregationalist of Nov. 30, p 697 there is a comment 
also on the Colorado election. The correspondent is presumably 
a churchman. He speaks very highly of Mr. Sweet, and favor- 
ably of his policies. He mentions that Mr. Sweet had the opposi- 
tion of “Denver's three leading dailies”, and also “several leading 
ministers went so far as to attack his policies from their pulpits.” 
Now it strikes me that the issue was a long way from being a 
church issue. That your writer has no warrant at all for telling 
us that all, or almost all the churches were united against Mr. 
Sweet. Until I get more information I shall believe that the arti- 
cle in your paper is a quite unjustified attack on the church, and 
misleading entirely in the impression it would make. I had ex- 
pected better things of you, thought we have to take it from the 
irresponsible popular press. 


Springfield, Mo. S. H. Bue. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


One Hundred Per Cent 
for the Ku Klux Klan 

Rev. James Small of Kansas City, pas- 
tor of Hyde Park Christian church, is one 
hundred per cent for the Ku Klux Klan. 
His church was filled to overflowing on 
a recent Sunday when he preached on the 
klan. Masked figures presented member- 
ship cards to the audience, and when 
they threw the “high sign” from the 
front of the church, it was answered by 
many in the audience. The minister 
justified the klan by an appeal to anti- 
Catholic feeling. In his view three 
things threatened the welfare of America, 
Catholicism, lack of religion, and law- 
The newspaper gave large 
space to his meeting inasmuch as few 
ministers in Kansas City espouse the 
cause of the klan, which has been con- 
demned by the resolution of many 
Protestant church organizations. On the 
same Sunday that Mr. Small commended 
the klan, Dr. Fletcher Homan, a Metho- 
dist minister of Kansas City, asserted that 
the klan should secure evidence and 
present it to the courts rather than take 
into its own hands 


lessness. 


the law 


Judge of U. S. Court in 
China Wins Approval 
That the United States Court in China 
located at Shanghai has won the hearty 
approval of the Chinese evidenced 
by the fact that Judge Lobingier was 
honored at a dinner recently in which his 
recalled. 
Judge Lobingier has steadfastly endeav- 
ored to carry into his judicial service the 
loftiest Christian idealism, and his serv- 
ice in China has greatly strengthened the 
Christian cause there. He is a Disciple 
he liberal persuasion 


was 


twenty years of service were 


y the 


Christian Students 

Gather at Champaign 
The Student Fellowship 
recruited from colleges and universities in 
the middle west, gathered at Champaign, 
11, in the Y. M. C. A. building, Dec. 
10. The topic of major consideration 
as “America’s Need for Christ.” That 
should be the center 
gathering of Christian 
fact to give some pause to 
those religious people who still speak of 
} In many 
universities of the nation the reli- 
; influens ire strong and well organ- 


conference, 


state university 


for a significant 


tudents is a 


“godless state university.” 


Federal Council Favors 
Admission of Greeks 
| Asia Minor 


increase of 


refugees pouring from 
represent an 

ent in the population of 

ites an impossible situa- 

Ellis Island is full 

menians now who can- 
immigration 
full for this 


resolution reads: “The Federal Council 
of Churches urges the administration to 
take appropriate action to preverit the ex- 
clusion of those refugees from Asia 
Minor and Thrace now at our ports of 
entry, and to make possible for a short 
time the admission of a limited number 
of such refugees, in excess of quota, com- 
ing to families who shall guarantee that 
they shall not become public charges.” 


Cap and Gown Day 
at Drake University 


The senior class at Drake university 
has the custom of coming of age by an 
academic formality celebrated during the 
autumn, which is called Cap and Gown 
day. It is the occasion of an address 
by some visitor, and later festivities such 
as the class can devise for itself, or the 


juniors can contrive for its edificatior, 
This year the event was impressively ob. 
served. Dr. Herbert L. Willett of Chi- 
cago was the orator, and spoke on “The 
Place of the Scholar in American Life”, 
The university is having an unusually 
prosperous and satisfactory season. Dean 
Morehouse, of the department of astron- 
omy, is acting president, and is adminis- 
tering the interests of the institution with 
discretion and ability. The attendance 
is large, and the prospects brighter than 
for some time past. 


Wants Chaplain for Each 
Eight Hundred Men 

Rev. John T. Axton, chief of chaplains 
of the United States Army, is asking 
for a chaplain for each hundred men in 
the army. Under the drastic cut of per- 


Summarize Protestant Achievements 


HE story of the work of united 

Protestant churches of America 
during the last twelve months was told at 
the annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches 
at Indianapolis last week, which official 
representatives of thirty great commun- 
ions with more than 20,000,000 members 
attended. Other churches were represent- 
eed by visitors. 

Church leaders regard the last year as 
one of the most successful in the history 
of religion in this country. The statis- 
tics published show that the war losses 
have been overcome by practically all re- 
ligious bodies and that great gains in 
membership have been made. Church fin- 
ances in spite of the business depression 
have improved wonderfully. 

A great forward movement has been 
started towards the Christian ideal of 
an eventually “warless world” to be at- 
tained step by step. The conference on 
the limitation of armament at Washing- 
ton is regarded as showing the way. On 
the other hand, the failure of America 
to take part and to cooperate in inter- 
national affairs is regarded as one of the 
great losses. Practically all the Protest- 
ant churches are working for internation- 
al cooperation. 

The churches 
in behalf of 
lief. 


have been very active 
Russian and near east re- 
Much help has been extended to 
the Protestant bodies in Europe. The 
near east situation is regarded as critical 
and the government since the destruction 
of Smyrna has urged to take a 
part in about the 
protection of religious minorities and 
permanent the near east. 


been 
more active bringing 
peace in 


progress has been made 
The development during 
months, along these lines has 


‘n in the cooperation of the 


Remarkable 
evangelism. 
last fev 
churches 
conducting evangelistic campaigns, di- 
ted by the local and church 
members notable of these 
Chicago where there 
vere 37,000 to the churches. 
] keynote is “Interpreting the Gospel 
Modern Man.” 


pastors 
most 
umpaigns was in 


accessions 


This cooperation is only one of many 
forms of united practical Christianity in 
the larger cities. It is being extended to 
the smaller cities and rural communities. 
Leaders find that the churches working 
together can do what they cannot do 
alone. 

Many outstanding men believe that the 
crisis has come in the temperance move- 
ment. The commission on temperance 
presented a report under the topic: “Pro- 
hibition on Trial: What is the Verdict?” 

The race problem has been taken up 
in a constructive way. A commission on 
international relations, with white and 
Negro secretaries and members, has been 
organized. The leaders come chiefly 
from the south, These men believe that 
the only solution of the race problem 
is practical Christianity. 

The social service department of the 
various churches cooperating in the 
Federal Council's commission on_ the 
church and social service have sought 
to secure the adoption of the principles 
of Christ in modern industry. Fanatics 
on both sides have criticised its work 
but marked progress has been made in 
securing the acceptance of Christian prin- 
ciples in industry. 

A more adequate program of Christian 
education through cooperation has been 
planned. This has been regarded as one 
of the weak points of church work in 
this country. 

During the year the Federal Council 
has made available for the papers of the 
country news stories relating to coopera- 
tive movements and actions by churches. 
This material has been widely used not 
only in this country but also by papers 
in Great Britain, in France, in Germany, 
in Switzerland, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Italy, in China and Japan, in India, and in 
South America. Church leaders have de- 
clared that the press of the country is 4 
tremendous for good and the ex- 
perience of the last year has demonstrat- 
ed the desire of the papers to publish 
urches when it is made 


force 


news of the cl 


available. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE HEAD OF THE 
“LIVING CHURCH” IN RUSSIA 


“TO THOSE CONFESSING THE HOLY AND CHARITABLE FAITH 
OF CHRIST: 


‘The scourge of Famine in Russia has been stayed. But the sufferings 
of starvation have given place to the wilting that comes with undernour- 
as ishment. 
iains 


king ‘In the places which were stricken by Famine, those Flowers of Life — 
nin the children — today are fading from lack of nourishment. 

"7 ‘May the hands which are able to give these little ones food and sup- 
S port be upheld, until the smile of happiness lights up the emaciated face of 
alas each child. ANTONIN, Metropolitan of Moscow.” 

ty in October 7, 1922. 


ed to 
‘king This appeal, sent through the AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF OF RUS- 
t do SIAN CHILDREN, is a challenge to YOU. YOUR gift — an appeal for the little ones in 
oils Russia, in YOUR CHURCH — may mean life to a MILLION FAMINE ORPHANS in 


ae Russia — “flowers fading for lack of nourishment.” 
ore. Rev. George Stewart, Jr., of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York, 
lict?” writes: 


n up “Let me urge upon you the need to keep up your efforts during this winter 
"oe and the year of 1923. One cannot forget the scenes of desperation 
heii and misery among the people. The refugee trains — long lines of cars aquiver 
hiefly with pain. People in rags beyond description. CHILDREN WITH DEATH- 
. that HEADS, CRYING FOR BREAD; DYING MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN TUG- 
»blem GING AT THEIR DRY BREASTS. The Four Horsemen are walking the 


length and breadth of Russia right now.” 
f the 


the CHECKS MAY BE SENT TO THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 508 S. Dearborn 
B-. Street, Chicago, Ill. MARK THEM: “FOR THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN.” All infor- 


= mation and literature desired for Church Appeals may be secured from the AMERICAN 


proc COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN, 110 West 40th Street, New 
wer York City. 
ide in 
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sonnel recently put into operation, there 
are now many posts where there is no 
religious ministry at all. It is being 
shown that the new kind of army chap- 
lain, trained by the army chaplain’s 
school, is a most valuable aid in keeping 
up morale in the army. 


Naughty Cards 
Now Passe 

A substitute for the naughty cards is 
being welcomed into hundreds of homes 
throughout the United States, now that 
Dr. George P. Atwater, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Akron, O., has succeeded 
in developing a Bible game which is use- 
ful as a recreation device in the home 
and also meets the approval of the re- 
ligious education experts. It is a set of 
cards organized something like “authors” 
to present many facts about the life of 
Chr'st and the history and geography of 
the holy land. Sunday school classes 
that have found attention difficult have 
taken to the cards as a means of increas- 
ing interest, 


Christmas Season Marked 
by Music and Pageants 

he old-time Christmas tree and Santa 
in the churches are giving way in 
many communities to a type of celebra- 
tion which pays proper honor to Jesus 
rist. For several years in Evanston, 
the Messiah has been sung every 
‘hristmas to a great congregation gath- 
from all the churches. Kansas City 
tinues the organization set up last 
1 connection with the International 
School convention and for weeks 


rus has been rehearsing in First 


an church for the Christmas time, 
en beautiful music, moving pictures 
nd a pageant will provide a unique cele- 
the great Christian anniver- 
city. A pageant is being 
by local churches in many 
Community church of Park 
Ill., will present the Christmas 
pageant form on the Sunday eve- 

eding Christmas 


Catholics Criticize 
Labor Board 
\ recent decision of the railway labor 
hoard has received radical criticism at 
the National Catholic Wel- 
The bulletin of the latter 
says: “The decision is the 
us because of the influence the 
bor board has on public opin- 
official approval it gives, as 
tal body to what the bish- 
m social reconstruction 
industry’.” The 
issage of this well-known pro- 
is quoted as saying that “the em- 
a right to get a reasonable 
his business, but he has no 
‘ to interest in his investment until 
his employes have obtained at least liv- 
This is human and Christian, 
in contrast to the purely commercial and 
ethics of industry.” 


ethics of 


Ing wares 
pagan 


Rip Van Winkle Belongs 
to Philadelphia Presbytery 

The ecclesiastical relations of Rip Van 
Winkle may be in a fair way to be de- 
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termined. Dr. Martin D. Hardin, pastor 
of First Presbyterian church of Ithaca, 
N. Y., preached recently on “Shall There 
Be Intellectual Freedom in the Presby- 
terian Church?” in which he recounted 
the age-long contest between the forces 
of progress and of reaction. With the 
issue created by the recent action of 
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Philadelphia in bringing charges against 
Dr. Fosdick he dealt witheut gloves, 
saying: “The first time I ever heard 
Doctor Fosdick’s name was when Andrew 
D. White asked me if I had read a book 
on immortality by a young Baptist 
preacher named Fosdick, and he added 
that he had never read a book which 


Why Don’t People Go to Church? 


HE Richmond Palladium, published 

at Richmond, Ind., recently carried 
on an investigation among business and 
professional people to discover the reason 
for non-attendance at church. When the 
reasons were collected, they were set up 
and given to the ministers on proof 
sheets. According to the newspaper, there 
are 40,000 people in Wayne county, only 
10,000 of whom go to church. Since 
much of the comment was censorious, it 
was not published, but the newspaper 
did publish the reasons given by the min- 
isters as to why people should go to 
church. The business men of Richmond 
have been induced to contribute to an 
avertising campaign in which the church 
claim is set forth, 

The following are some of the more 
pungent comments made by people who 
do not attend the churches: 

“The church expects the people to be- 
lieve without thinking,” said a_ school 
teacher. “Nowadays, the tendency is to 
think for oneself and not to accept with- 
out question, ideas that have only tradi- 
Stubborn resist- 
ance on the part of most preachers to 
the findings of modern science that all 
thinking men including the leaders of 
the church themselves, accept, keeps 
away from many churches, people who 
know how to think.” 

“People are decidedly not Christian,” 
said a civic worker. “Many say it is the 
preacher and persons of the church, but 
the real reason is because they are not 
Christians themselves in their own hearts. 
People who hide behind benevolent serv- 
ice propositions and class it as church 
work are unchristian.” 

“Why do I not go to church on Sun- 
lay? Because I am busy on Sunday 
morning taking care of the people who 
do not go to church, that’s why!” A 
member of Richmond's police force made 
the above statement. He continued: “I 
am down here seven days in the week, 
and Sunday is just like any other day. 
\Ve have to be on the job. I have no 
criticism to offer in regard to the church- 
es of Richmond. I think they are a 
force for good and I would hate to live 
in a commun'‘ty where there were no 
churches.” 

Another citizen said: “The chief 
reason I do not go to church is that the 
sermons do not interest me any more. 
The ministers do not have enough new 
ideas to give out and the result i: that 
fter they have told you what their next 
text is and have given the opening para- 
graph you know exactly what they are 
going to say. In other words a person 
who has been a continual church-goer 
eventually graduates. Take two people 
who live together. They talk and talk 


tion to support them. 


and discuss matters until finally you find 
they talk little together. That is be- 
cause they both know each other’s ideas 
on subjects, having talked and lived to- 
gether so long. The same with a minis- 
ter. After you have been to hear him 
Sunday after Sunday you get to know 
what he is going to say and what his 
ideas on subjects are.” 

The following criticism has point: “A 
good many sermon announcements do 
not live up to what they promise. Often 
you read a topic and go to church ex- 
pecting to hear an able discussion of it, 
but are disappointed at the generalities 
in which the preacher indulges. Nearly 
all the preachers have a sing-song deliy- 
ery that t'res me. It strikes me that if 
they devoted more time to studying 
about what they are going to say, and 
would learn how to deliver it well, more 
people would want to go to church. I 
haven’t anything against the church and 
the preachers, but neither have got any- 
thing for me. I mean by that, the church 
does not interest me. Maybe it is the 
preachers and maybe because I never 
got started right.” 

One church member is honest enough 
to give a real reason: “Of late, I have 
formed the habit of do‘ng odd jobs about 
the house on Sundays, jobs that I do not 
have time for on week days. For in- 
stance, last Sunday morning I cleaned 
out the furnace. Hardly a Sunday pass- 
es that I do not put on my overalls and 
take care of something that has been 
neglected through the week.” 

Former school trustee prominent 
citizen, Fountain City—goes regularly. 
Blames autos for small attendance. 
“People go visiting rather than going to 
church. So many late Saturday night 
meetings also, with late sleeping Sunday 
mornings, keep people from churches 
People are looking too much for pleas- 
ure now.” 

One critic fails to find enough religion 
in the church: “The laity, consciously, 
sensing a substitute and missing a real- 
ity, is not attracted by his sermon, be- 
cause the aesthetic craving of their souls 
for spiritual enlightenment, comfort and 
improvement is not satisfied with the ad- 
dress which he presents in lieu of the 
spiritual message of Christ.” 

“I guess I’m too rational for the aver- 
age minister,” said a student and a holder 
of several college degrees. “The study 
of logical scientific theories has had 4 
tendency to make me an atheist but 
through it all I know that I believe there 
is a living God, a power which moves 
and causes all action and reaction. My 
point is that the ministry has not kept 
abreast of the great strides of science.” 
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The Living Age 


In the Opinion of A Few of Its Distinguished Readers 


A New York Editor 
I learn much more about international affairs from THE LIVING AGE than 
from any other periodical. Bruce Buiiven, New York Globe. 
*_ * * 


“A A Famous English War Correspondent 


ae: The LIVING AGE is exceedingly well edited and of great value in focusing 
ex- the attention of readers upon the really vital activities of thought and progress 
f it, in many countries. Sir Puivip Gipps. 
lities * * * 

arly 
amg The Wife of a Congressman 

ying For a number of years Mr. Frothingham and I have subscribed for THE 


and LIVING AGE, and found it one of the most interesting and useful magazines 
more 


I that we have ever had. Mrs. Louis A. FRoTHINGHAM. 
and 
any- 
“~ A University Professor 
never If more Americans read the LIVING AGE and fewer read American news- 
. papers, more Americans would be educated. 
oug 


“ect Proressor P. B. McDonaAtp, New York University. 
about 
oO not 
ir in- 
eaned 


pase Seventy-five years ago, President John Quincy Adams said of 
s and THE LIVING AGE: 


been 


* * * 





Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound 
ninent in Europe, and in this country, this has appeared to me the most useful. It con- 
ve tains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English language ; 
ing to but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the 


a numan mind, in the utmost expansion of the present age. 
unday 


rches And its scope is vastly widened since President Adams’s day. 

pleas- Now it translates and reprints the very best articles published in hundreds of 
magazines from every quarter of the globe. 

‘eligion 

iously, ° ° 

ae It is a weekly record of human achievement. 
yn, de- 
r souls The nation’s leaders depend on it—What about you? 
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had done more to convince his intellect 
that there is a life after death. Net that 
Doctor Fosdick does not lead men _ back 
to God and positive Christian faith. His 
church is crowded to the Sunday 
Sunday with eager, hungry souls 
that his preaching is giving 
them the true bread of life, and that un- 
interpretation of Christ, they 
Christians and make all the 
obedient to his divine leadership. 
Not that he is not a man of prayer. Lit- 
erally s of thousands of men are 
today praying because his little book on 


rl 


he Meaning of Prayer’ has made them 


doors 
after 
who feel 


der his 
want to be 


world 


hundred 


that prayer has a rational basis and is 
1 groundless superstition. What then 
the offense committed by this man 
makes his presence in a Presby- 
i word 
gricf and 
men of the 
This is his 


honest ” 


puip t. te quote their own 


profound sorrow 
spirit” to the 
la pre sbytery ? 

crime He is intellectually 
Judaism Turns Away 
From Public Schools 

formed Jewish rabbis who were edu- 

seminary in Cincinnati have 

ecided_ that will 

of a parochial school system 

of Catholics Lutherans 


they favor 
and 


are that not over twenty per 
know 


history or 


the Jewish children any- 

religion 
Reformed Jewish faith is of a liberal 
Services are often held on Sunday 
Saturday, many of the 
methods of Christian churches are em- 
ploved in Their 
theology is but 
Unitarian 


of their own 

rt 
instead of and 
their religious program 
statement ot 
little different 


ment 


systematic 
from the 
of Christianity 


state 


Minister Becomes 
Effective Reformer 

For many years La Porte, Ind., has 
a red light place near the city 
to the detriment of the health 
and morals of the city. The conspiracy 
of silence was broken recently when Rev. 


vermitted 


1 
' 
to operate 


THE 





WHY DON’T PEOPLE 

CHURCH? 
(Continued from page 1600) 

Its theory and teachings are 
bunk handed out to one 
who knows the facts from hard study. 
don’t go to church for I 
connection between the 
greater the mystery be- 
it makes one wonder at the 
complex work of the infinite power which 
zoverns all things. I would think then 
would gain much by a 
study of scientific develop- 


GO TO 


research 
useless when 
That's why I 
can't get the 
mysteries, the 


comes the more 


that ministers 
thorough 
ment 

straying too far from 
undamental truths of religion,” said 
don’t like to go 
minister review a 
I can read the 
and form my 
They may not necessarily af- 
fect my spiritual development. I believe 
there I do. 
What a great field of interesting mater- 
ial they are neglecting w! they fail 


when 
to stick to the Bible, the word of God.” 


Ministers are 


college graduate. “I 
to church to hear a 
book or discuss a poem. 
book and the 


poem own 


opinions 


are many others who feel as 
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W. F. Bostwick, Baptist minister, took 
the license numbers of the automobiles 
parked in front of the place and threat- 
ened the city authorities to make a public 
scandal of the matter in the »ress if the 
situation was not cleaned up. The min- 
ister informed that his own men 
were opposed to his efforts. To test this, 
he voted his congregation by secret bal- 
lot and found only four persons, presum- 
ably men, who opposed his activity. The 
same four also opposed an effort to take 
down the from in front of the 


was 


screens 
ft drink parlors. 


Chicago Leads in 
Congregationalism 
The 


world’s greatest 


Chicago. 


Congregational 
How its thirteen 
churches of forty years ago have grown 


cty is 
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to more than eighty was told at a recent 
anniversary celebration of the founding 
of the Chicago Congregational Mission. 
ary and Extension society, when a ban- 
quet was given at the Auditorium hotel 
for which 750 plates were laid. Rey, J. 
R. Nichols, secretary of the organization, 
gave the annual report showing that 47 
churches are being aided. He reported 
that sixty per cent of the Congregational 
churches in the district were forging 
ahead, fifteen per cent were suffering a 
decline, while the remainder were “hold- 
ing their own.” The budget for the com- 
ing year will be $57,000, and a movement 
is being started to raise a large amount 
of additional endowment for the society 
during the coming year. Dr. Charles F 
Aked, of Kansas City, who was the guest 


of honor for the evening, said: “The 


Ask Ministers to Further World Peace 


F JUR undenominat‘onal organizations 
representing broadly all the church- 
es of the United States will unite in send- 
ing a letter to the clergymen of the 
country calling for a concerted effort to 
bring “American cooperation in 
establishing international 
peace through world organization.” The 
groups which will cooperate in this task 
are the Church Peace union, The Com- 
International Justice and 
Good-will of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the world 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, and the World 
Churches of Christ in America the World 
Peace union is the executive in sending 
out the The program says in 
part. 


about 
the work of 


mission on 


1 
appeal 


“The religious folk of America, disre- 
garding d'fferences of creed or party, 
should unite in the following action: To 
and cordially approve the in- 
formal co-operation which our govern- 
ment is now giving to the humanitarian 
and other technical organizations which 
are being efficiently managed by the 
league of nations; and to urge upon the 
President and the senate the importance 
of making this informal co-operation 
formal by the nomination and confirma- 
tion of delegates to those organizations 
which are carrying on the work in which 
the United States was actively engaged 
before the world war. 

“To urge the government to take im- 
mediate steps to bring the United States 
into real relationship with the other na- 
tions of the work, either through the 
league of nations or through some other 
effective form of association. 


endorse 


“To commend cordially the proposed 
part'cipation of the United States in the 
permanent court of international justice. 

“To urge the President to call a con- 
erence of the nations to consider, in 
the spirit of mutual goodwill and human 
brotherhood, the grave problems which 





Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist At. 
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still menace the fabric of civiliza- 
tion; such as armaments, economic chaos, 
and other obstacles to the peace of the 
world.” 


very 


As a means of carrying out this pro- 
gram the churches of the country are 
urged to discuss the matter at mid- 
week and Sunday services, to co-operate 
with other local agencies in holding mass 
meetings and to get their most prominent 
members to write to their senators and 
representatives. 

Rev. William P. Merrill, pastor of the 
trick Presbyterian Church of New York, 
is president of the Church Peace union 
and of the World Alliance. Dr. W. H. 
P. Faunce, president of Brown University, 
is president of the World Peace founda- 
tion, Dr. Robert E. Speer of New York 
is president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, and Dr. John H. Finley of 
New York is chairman of the commission 
on international justice and goodwill. 





PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 
A LABOR-SAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost Autematically 

“There !s nothing to compare with it.”—Dr. 
Griffith Themas. 

“An invaluable tool."—The Suaday School 
Times. 

“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 

“Te be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
WILSON INDEX CO. 


tex U East Heddam, Connecticut 





Full Bible text for all the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1923, with Analyses, 
References, and Daily Bible Readings. \ 
Vest-pocket size, 234 x 534 inches. 207 
pages. Strong cloth binding. 35 cents 

Ghe Judson Press 
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MEMORIES OF A HOSTESS 


A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships 
Drawn Chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
“Its pages are filled with the charmirig presence of Mrs. Fields herself. 
Edwin Booth, Hawthorne, Charles Sumner, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Bret 
Harte, the Henry Jameses, father and son, and a host of others cross Mrs. 
Field’s canvass. Altogether it is a notable book of reminiscent literary biog- 


raphy.”—Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


“THE LADIES” 
A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty 
By E. BARRINGTON 

Letters, diaries and scraps of town talk and 
family gossip paint for us a brilliant picture of a 
succession of famous heroines of the romantic 18th 
century. ‘Decidedly something new.” 

Illustrated, $3.50 


THE NEXT-TO-NOTHING HOUSE 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 

The popular author of COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
takes you on a tour through her home, filled with 


the rare furnishings which she makes a hobby of 
collecting at bargain prices. 


60 Illustrations, $2.50 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


A charmingly written and illustrated guide to 
the world of colonial furniture. $2.50 


THE NOTION COUNTER 
A Farrago of Foibles 
Being Notes About Nothing by Nobody 


Gay little sketches and notes about present-day 
folks and conditions. Every page is filled with 
whimsical humor and the comical illustrations add 
to the joy of the reader. Quaintly bound in cov- 
ers of sprigged chintz. $3.00 


YOUNG BOSWELL 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


A treat for the connoisseur of books and letters. 
Based upon the chance discovery, in France, of a 
bundle of manuscript letters dating from ’758, 
when Boswell was eighteen years of age. “ “YOUNG 
BOSWELL’ deserves a place on the shelf next to 
Newton’s ‘Amenities of Book Collecting.’ To those 
who know, nothing more need be said.”—Chicago 
Post. 

Illustrated with portraits and facsimile letters, 
$2.00 


WILD FOLK 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 

Absorbing tales of the comedies and the trage- 
dies, the romance and the fight for life, of the folk 
of forest, stream and sky. Delightful gift books 
for those who follow the lure of the woods and 
fields, on foot or in fancy. 

Illustrated 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By CHARLES DICKENS 

A facsimile of Dickens’s Christmas Classic as it 
first appeared in the illustrated book published by 
Chapman and Hall of London in 1843. 


With an Introduction by A, Edward Newton, 
$2.50 


For Younger Folk 


DAVID THE DREAMER 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, author of JANE, 
JOSEPH AND JOHN 
A quaint blending of prose and verse, accom- 


panied by something really new in illustrations by 


a young Rumanian artist, Tom Freud. $2.50 


THE BOY WHO LIVED IN 
PUDDING LANE 
By SARAH ADDINGTON 

Some hitherto unpublished and highly entertain- 
ing episodes from the earlier life of Santa Claus— 
including the story of how he happened to go into 
the toy business. 

Illustrated in color, $2.50 
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American capacity for organization is 
comparable to the art of Phideas. You 
make a machine, and then you bow down 
and worship it. You pray to it to roll 
over you and crush your souls. The 
worst speech I ever heard (with the ex- 
ception of some of my own) was one on 
the standardized church. I pray the 
Lord that I may never belong to a stand- 
ardized church. This is the day of the 
apotheosis of the filing cabinet. If some 
one could smash the telephones, filing 
cabinets and typewriters of the ministers 
he would be doing them a great service.” 


Dr. Jowett Sees Progress 
in Church Unity 


Dr. Jowett has stirred all of England 
recently with his challenge to the church- 
es to unite in the cause of world peace. 
In many other ways he sees the churches 
drawing together. He says of this tend- 
ency “It is a littlke more than three 
vears since | preached in Durham cathe- 
and the intimation of the service 
excited much opposition, while the serv- 

itself was the scene of a certain 
disorder. All that sort of 
passed away like a bad dream. 
The exchanges are multiplied, but there 
The mutual ministry 
fellowship and confidence, 
and misunderstandings are 
melting away in the light of actual com- 
munion, Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett, an ex- 
president of the Wesleyan conference and 
f nowledged eminence as a theolog- 
preached in Hereford cathedral last 
unday, and I hear that the service was 

f deep spiritual power and impres- 
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is no disturbance 
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Congrgationalists Will 
Hold a Retreat 
Knox College 
service of the Congregational min- 

is, who will hold a retreat 

g immediately following New 

At this retreat Prof. 

Oberlin College will 

res and will provide opportun- 
interviews Prof. Ozora 


has put its dormitories 


30s- 


deliver 


Chicago will also deliver a 
tures It is hoped to make 
es and lectures practical as 

piritually helpful 

piritually helpfu 


Chicago Churches Push 
Aggressive Campaign 
I I with the 


churches cooperating 


licago are opening an ag- 
which will extend to 

first efforts is greatly 
the Sunday constitu- 
Protestant churches make the 
of new families in this way 
This will provide a consid- 
nlargement of the prospect lists 
in the cl will be more 
Watch Night services held this year un- 
der Federation than formerly, 
since the last night of the old year falls 
on Sunday. The culmination of the seas- 
on's effort will come in the “Quiet-Hour- 
Gordon meetings,” which will be held in 
a downtown theater from Feb. 26 to 
Easter. In previous years the noon meet- 
ings have been conducted for one week 
only, but this year the five week series 


campaign 
of the 


school 


acquaintance 
most easly. 
erable 
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will make a much deeper impression on 
the life of the city. 


Will Get Out Booklet on 
Church Publicity 

The enrollment fees at the recent Na- 
tional Council of Church Publicity in 
Chicago were sufficient to enabie the 
publication of a booklet of findings. The 
gist of the various addresses will be con- 
densed to four or five thousand words 
and published with the imprint of the 
Chicago Church federation. The com- 
mittee on findings which has this matter 
in charge is composed of Dr. E. Robb 
Zar'ng and Rev. O. F. Jordan. 


Young People of Chicago 
Will Hold Rally 

While most churches are complaining 
of the lack of interest in a religious pro- 
gram on the part of young people, it is 
evident that all is not yet lost. Each 


mamma a 02 


churches in America. 


edition in existence. 


the great churches of history. 


SERVICE BOOK 


HOLY CRTHODOX-CATHOLIC 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


Compiled, Translated and Arranged by 
ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 


Contains a special sanction and blessing from His Holiness 
Tikhon, Patriarch of Moscow and of all Russia. 


A comprehensive and practical arrangement of the liturgy of 
the Russian or Orthodox-Catholic Church of the East, trans- 
lated into English. This revised edition has been published in 
the hope of a more widespread knowledge of the service and 
custom of this church will make possible better and closer 
relationships between that church and her Protestant sister 


The highest prelates of the Russian Church, both in America and in 
Europe, have endorsed this version — the only complete English 
It will be invaluable to travelers in understand- 
ing the background and customs of the people of Eastern Europe, 
and indispensable to students who want a comparative analysis of 


The book is fully illustrated. 


Cloth, $3.50 
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year there is held a great rally of the 
Christian young people in Chicago which 
is sufficient to fill the very largest audi. 
torium and these represent many thous- 
ands mofe in the local churches. This 
year it will be held in Moody Tabernacle 
on North Avenue, on Dec. 15, and ad- 
dressed by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, of 
Brooklyn. Representatives of the Chris. 
tian Endeavor society, the Epworth 
League and Baptist Union will attend 
the sessions. The Chicago Church Fed- 
eration sponsors the rally. 


Will Yale Disciples 
Remain Disciples? 

Yale Divinity School always enrolls 
large numbers of Disciples. This year 
the enrollment is 32, and besides there 
are a number in other departments of 
the university, all of whom for the pur- 
pose of fellowship are organized in the 
Campbell club, of which Professor John 
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How can YOU acquire the Art of Being Interesting? 


The coupon at the bottom of this page is the 
ey to a new world of fascinating enjoyment. 


OU know men and women in 

social and business life who, 
to all outward appearance, are 
alike. But what a difference when 
you are in their company for more 
than a few minutes at a time! 

One is helpless in a conversa- 
tion that goes beyond the narrow 
circle of his own daily existence. 
The other always holds your at- 
tention and interest, whatever 
the subject may be. 

Around commonplace facts he 
weaves romance founded seem- 
ingly upon knowledge that spans 
centuries. Wherever he goes he 
seems to have known the spot 
when it was in the making. His 
conversation illuminates the pres- 
ent with the vivid colors of the past. 

How can you, whose time for 
libraries, museums and travel is 
limited, acquire the fascinating 
information that causes your com- 
pany eagerly to be sought? How 
can you know the hidden story 
behind a prehistoric relic, or a 
mystifying freak of Nature? 

There is no mystery to the art of 
being interesting. It is known to 
all who read an amazing story 
which the coupon below will bring 
to you for free examination, a story 
which the N. Y. Evening Mail calls 
“A short cut to a liberal education.” 


H. G. WELLS’ 
‘Outline of History 


In 4 Library Size Volumes 
Profusely Illustrated 


One million copies of the ‘Outline 
of History” have already been sold. 
But ten million people want a lighter 
volume. Here it is—a brand new edi- 
tion in 4 regular library-size volumes 
for less than the original price of twol 

Nor is that all Mr Wells has re- 
vised his work, page by page. This is 
absolutely the only edition containing his 
final corrections. 

There are one hundred extra new 
illustrations in this edition besides all 
those that were in the discarded edi- 
tion. 

This is the finest edition of the “Out- 
line of History” that has ever been 
brought out. Yet you may have it at 
an amazingly low price—if you mail 
the coupon below at once. 


4 off! 


Think of it! Thoroughly revised, 
printed from brand-new, clear plates, 
with a hundred famous historical 
pictures from the great art galleries 
of the world, and bound up into four 
beautiful, cloth-bound, library size vol- 
umes—all for a fourth less than the 
ordinary 2-volume set. 


And the Reviewof Reviews, Too! 


79 


Wells begins with the dawn of time. 
Before there were men. Before there 
were even reptiles. 

And where he stops, the Review of 

eviews takes up the story It ties 
together the events of to-day the world 
over, gives you a background of facts 
for your daily news 


Only One Condition We Make— 


There is but one condition—that 
you mail the attached coupon at once 
Such an unusual offer as this cannot 
last long. You must act at once 

d the coupon—without money 
If for any reason you are dissatisfied 
with the History, if it doesn't seem to 
ou the utmost of book value, send it 
ack and cancel your order. There'll 
be no quibbling—no questions asked 

But mail the couvon now—to-day 
before it is too late! 


You may send me, 
on approval, charges 
paid by you, Wells’ Out 
line of History, in the 
o. handy, 4-volume, illustrated 
r edition 
4 scription to 
y Reviews for one full year 

4 I will either send you $1 in & dave and 8) 7 

month for'll months, or | will return the We 
History within a week, send you 25< for the fret 
bd of the magazine delivered, and cance! this 
or 


Name 


—-. 


Review of Reviews Company, 30 Irving Place, N. Y. fF 


For full cash with order send only $10.60 
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Clark Archer is a foster father for the 
club. It was decided at a recent meeting 
to hold another conference this coming 
spring like the one held last year. At 
the previous conference some of the de- 
nominational leaders were present, and 
the young men asked what encourage- 
ment there was for a university trained 
man to remain a Disciple in the light of 
recent happenings in the denomination. 


Busy Settlement House 
in Chicago 

Among the social settlements in Chi- 
cago it would be hard to find a busier 
group than Chicago Commons, long pre- 
sided over by Rev. Graham Taylor, vet- 
eran social student. The neighborhood 
is making another racial shift, but the 
children swarm at the settlement in all 
sorts of activity. The manual arts are 
taught; many children are kept in a day 
nursery while the mothers work; there 
re clubs for boys and girls of different 
ages. This settlement has always main- 
tained a cordial relationship with the 
churches, and finds considerable support 
from them. It is not a propagandist in- 
stitution, but for many years religious 
services have been held at Chicago Com- 
mons 


Minister Has Memorized 
All of New Testament 

Rev. H. H. Halley, a Disciples minis- 
er of Chicago, who has for ten years 
past been patiently engaged in memoriz- 
ing the new testament, has finally com 
pleted his task and now offers interpre- 
tative public readings, in which sections 
of the scripture are bound together with 
brief comment. He can recite the Bible 
for ten hours without stopping, a mem- 
ory feat that is very unusual. His de- 
livery of the Bible passages is quiet and 
reverent and the total effect edifying. 
He has appeared before the chapel of 
Northwestern University recently and in 
churches of various denominations in 
cities within easy reach of Chicago. 


Wants Protestants to Tell 
Catholicism’s Story 

In Roston the hostility between Catho- 
lic and Protestant often finds expression, 
for Boston today is no longer in the 
hands of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans, but is ruled by Irish Catholics. A 
contributer to the Boston Herald, writ- 
ng from the Protestant side recently, 
suggested that some way should be 
found to allay the suspicion and dislike 
that exists. Dennis A. McCarthy wants 
Protestant churches to have an annual 
Sunday when the ministers will tell of 
the achievements of Roman Catholics, 
but ! 


ne tal 


s to mention any reciprocity in 
he matter, however, 


Methodist Course of Study 
Increasingly Modern 

The Methodist Book Concern has is- 
sued a pamphlet giving the names of the 
conference study manuals. One notes 
in the list of required reading books of 
pronounced modernist tendencies. Young 
Methodist preachers read the life of Phil- 
lips Brooks, the noted Episcopal divine. 
They use Hastings’ Bible dictionary and 





“The Bible in the Making’ by Smyth. idea to be passed from one nation to 
Elementary philosophy is presented by another. In England in recent years the 
Bowne and Hyde. Rall’s book on “Mod- “holiday home” for young people has 
ern Premillennialism and the Christian been a feature of its work. This is not 
Hope” is also in the course. Each can- a philanthropy for the young people who 
didate must read George Adam Smith’s go away on vacation pay their own 
Isaiah, where the critical hypothesis of way, but the service is provided at cost, 
this book is presented. Dods’ “The Ori- The stockholders who put up the homes 
gn and Nature of the Bible” is in the are guaranteed five per cent on their in- 
course for local preachers. One looks vestment. The first “holiday home” to 
in vain in the list for a book of pro- be provided in America was operated 
nounced reactionary tendency. durng the past year in Branchville, N. 
J. by the New Yorx and_ Brooklyn 


Christian Endeavor To Union. The rate was twenty dollars for 
Establish Holiday Homes the first week and fifteen for each suc- 


The fact that Christian Endeavor is a _ ceeding week. The home has a radio out- 
world wide organization enables a good fit and a second hand car. 














Mr. Cobb is 
one of the most 
famous living 
short-story 
writers and 
humorists. 











WHY IRVIN S. COBB READS THE OUTLOOK 


In politics I think The Outlook some- and, most of all, I see a strong and virile 
times is wrong. In Americanism, it always nationalism. There are times when I, as a 
is right. citizen, may disagree with some of the con- 
clusions its editors and its contributors 
have drawn; but there is never a time 
and for that matter in every other coun- when I discern in it any note of insincer- 
try— of a magazine dedicated to the task ity, any suggestion of timidity, any taint 
of endeavoring fairly and truthfully to in- of cawardice. I value it as part of the 
terpret the spirit of the nation and the jit.:5ry diet which helps to make me, I 
thought of the people. Never was there @ 1.4.4 9 ood American. 
time when this country needed such a pub- 


lication more than it needs it today. In 

my opinion, The Outlook amply justifies 

this need. —f Ge 
Reading it regularly, I think I see in its t J t- 


There always is need, in this country— 


columns an honest endeavor honestly to 
present the issues which arise in America 


The Next 13 Numbers of The Outlook for Only $1 


If you are not already a THB OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., 


: New York 
subscriber to The Outlook ; 
aan © P Please enter my name for a special 13 weeks 
fill in and mail the coupon subscription to The Outlook. I enclose $1. 
with remittance of only 
$1, and you will receive 
the next thirteen numbers. Adin. 
(Regular subscription price $5 a year.) 
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HERE IS A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT: 


“‘Manifold Voices” 


Book of Sermons 
Note the Following Favorable Comments: 


Nelson Trimble, Manager of Interstate Ly- 
ceum Bureau, Chicago, says: 


“The little book has been the source of much per- 
sonal and spiritual inspiration to me and to those in 
my heme. The author shows an unusual ability in 
grasping the fundamental teachings of the Master 
and in interpreting them in the light of present day 
needs.” 


The Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo.: “These 
sermons must have been very impressive when deliv- 
ered before a popular audience.” 


The Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O.: “These 
fourteen choice sermons are direct, heart-reaching 
and inspiring.” 


Geo. Hamilton Combs: “What a beautiful and 
helpful little book!” 


The price, postpaid, is only seventy-five 
cents. Kindly send orders to 


REV. ROCHESTER IRWIN, 
2159 State Street, Granite City, Illinois 














OUR NEW QUARTERLY 








The 
“20th Century” 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible 
Classes, Home Departments, etc. 


No “padding’’—It gives just 
what the average student ac- 
tually uses. 


Concise—and thorough. 
Scholarly—and practical. 


It is reverent and also has 
“punch” 


Send for Free Sample Copy and 
Further Information 


The Christian Century Press 























We Recommend as 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS 


[] CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.50). 
[]) THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood. ($2.25). 
[]) THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
By William Adams Brown. ($3.00). 
[) THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
By Harry F. Ward. ($1.50). 
[) THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By Edward S. Drown. ($1.50). 
CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By George Cross. ($1.50). 
A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 
By Sir Henry Jones. ($2.00). 
SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE 
By Rufus M. Jones. ($1.50). 
THE ART OF PREACHING 
By Charles R. Brown. ($1.75). 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 
(Lyman Beecher Lectures, 1922) 
By William P. Merrill. ($1.25). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TO- 
DAY By Bishop Charles D. Williams. ($1.50). 
THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks. ($2.50). 
[] THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
(0 A VALID CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.75). 
[] TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 
By Jay William Hudson. ($3.00). 
[] ENDURING 
By Roger W. Babson. ($1.50). 
[) THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 
By R. G. Moulton. O Old Test., $2.50; O New 
Test., $2.25. 
0 “OUR BIBLE” 
By Herbert L. Willett. ($1.50). 
[) MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT 
By James Moffatt. ($1.50 cloth; $2.50 
leather). 


(1) KENT’S SHORTER NEW TESTAMENT . 
($1.25). 


(0 KENT’S SHORTER OLD TESTAMENT 


($2.00) 
[] THE DAILY ALTAR 
By Willett and Morrison. © Cloth, $1.50; 
O Leather, $2.50. 


(1) LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 
By Alexander Whyte. ($2.00). 


[) THE POWER OF PRAYER 
By W. P. Patterson and others. ($3.00). 
As a “Cristian Century” Reaper You May 


Purchase Now — Pay February 1 
USE THIS COUPON 


503 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send me books checked above. I will pay 
for them February 1, 1923. 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 





|. It is beautifully made. Typographically it is perfect, and the bind- 
ing is superb. It is bound in full morocco ($2.50) and in beautiful 
purple cloth ($1.50, add 8 cents postage). 


. It carries a religious message. The Christmas season is a religious 
one and the ideal Christmas gift is a religious book. 


. It lasts the year round — and for many years. Every time your 
friend takes up the book for his morning reading he will think of the 
thoughtful giver of the gift. 


What The Daily Altar Contains 


There is a page for each day's reading. For each day there is a verse 
of Scripture, a meditation, a brief poem, and a prayer. 


The Time Is Short! Order—on a postcard if you wish—the number 
of copies you desire, (indicate how many cloth-bound, how many 
leather), and books will be mailed to you at once, and the bill 
charged to your account, payable February 1, 1923. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE DAILY ALTAR 


The Central Christian Advocate: “Cannot be too highly commended.” 








The Presbyterian Advance: ‘Excellent and beautiful.” 

The Christian Evangelist: “A real help toward restoring the family altar.” 
The Churchman: “A beautiful book.” 

The Christian Standard: ‘Beyond all praise.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York): ‘‘Excellently arranged.” 
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